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I.-A  BRASS  STATUETTE  FROM  MATHURA. 


IT  is  somewhat    of    a    paradox  to  assert 
that,  inspite  of  the  attention  that  arch- 
aeologists have  lavished  on  it,  the  Old 
School  of  Sculpture    at  Mathura    has  not 
yet  been  "  discovered,"  much  less  appreciat- 
ed.    In  taking  stock  of  the  numerous  bonds 
and  ties  with  which  the  Mathura  school  is 
supposed  to  have  been  related  to  the  Gand- 
^liara  school,   archaeologists  have  succeeded 
Hi  ignoring,  and  even  evading,  the  study  of 
the  indigenous  and  inherent  qualities  of  the 
great  School  of  Sculpture  which  existed  and 
flourished    at    Muttra     from    very    ancient 
periods.       The  archaeological  evidences  of 
the  Jaina  remains  carry  the  antiquity  of  the 
school  to  remote  times.     During  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Kushans,  the  School  of  Sculp- 
ture, perhaps,  entered  into  the  most  active 
part  of  its  career  and  came  to  occupy  its 
place  as  the  most  important  seat  and  centre 
of  the  art  of  the  sculptor  and  image-maker, 
which  supplied,  for  centuries,  the  demands 
of  the  most  remote  parts  of  Northern  and 
North-Eastern    India.       The    discovery    of 
many  images  inscribed  with  the,  names  of 
the    sculptors    from    Mathura,    at    Sarnath 
(Benares),  and  other  distant  cities,  particu- 
larly at  Kasia  and  at  Jetavana,  has  abun- 
dantly proved  the  popularity  of  the  sculptors 
of  Mathura  and  the  extension  of  their  tradi- 
tion far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  city. 
That  the  school  at  Mathura  early  came  in 
contact  with  the  Hellenistic  masons  of  Gand- 
hara,  who  for  a  time  at  least  overran  the  in- 
digenous traditions,  cannot  perhaps  be  doubt- 
ed, but  the  examples  of  the  school,  studied 
only  in  the  cross-breeds  of  the  Hellenistic 
types,  could  only  misrepresent  the  true  and 
real  achievement  of  the  local  artists,  who 
founded  a  school  long  before  the  Hellenistic 
invasion  and  whose  achievements  and  works 
far  outlived  in    time    and    in  geographical 
extension     the    short-lived    career    of    the 
Hellenistic  wave.     The  "  Herakles  and  the 
Nemean  lion "  can  no  more  picture  to  us 
the  achievements  of  Mathura  than  the  im- 
ported pictures   from  Persia  could  convey 
to  one    the  characteristic  production  of  the 
local    Indian    artist   of   the    Mughal   court. 
And,   unfortunately,  the  many  remains  of 
Mathura    sculpture    have    been    too    often 


regarded  as  an  adjunct  and  an  unimportant 
pendant    to    Gandharan    art    to    leave    any 
room  for  an  independent  and  unbiassed  study 
of  its  own  individual  merits.     But  the  in- 
digenous school  has  been  of  much  top.  pro- 
nounced   and    rampant    a  .-character    to   be 
ignored  even  by  archaeologists  preoccupied 
with  Hellenistic  achievements.     And  many 
of  the  indigenous  type  of  female  figures  on 
the  carved  railings  of  the  Kushana  period 
have  demanded  and  wrenched  from  this  class 
of  students  considerable  attention,  and  ex- 
tracted   from   them   a   somewhat   reluctant 
concession  that  beneath  the  crust  of  Hellen- 
istic influence  ran  the  continuation  of  the 
tradition  of  the  old  Indian  Art  of  Bharhut 
and  Sanchi,     Anyhow    the  wide  extension 
and    the   long   continuity   of   the    Mathura 
School   of   Sculpture   is    recognised    by   all 
schools  of  critics.     And  though  actual  evid- 
ences do  not  carry  it  beyond  the  Gupta  epoch, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  persisted  many 
centuries  later.     The  brass  statuette  from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Werner  Reinhart,  re- 
produced in  the  frontispiece,  helps  to  carry 
down  the  story  of  Mathura  sculpture  to  a 
very  late  time  as  our  present  study  of  this 
interesting  image  will  seek  to  demonstrate. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  the  plasticity  of  the 
image  illustrated  in  the  two  accompanying 
plates  ie  of  a  very  high  order.     The  chief 
interest  of  the  figure  lies  in  the  continuity 
of  the  female  type  with  which  old  sculptors 
of  Mathura  have  made  us  familiar  in  the 
curved  figures  of  "  Yakshis  "  on  the  railings 
of  the  Kushana  period.     The  convention  of 
the  pose  of    the    type    figure  is  no  doubt 
borrowed  from  Sanskrit  literature,  in  which 
the  poetic  tradition  of  the  Asoka  tree  being 
made  to  flower  by  the  magic  touch  of  the 
left  foot  of  a  beautiful  lady  is  continually 
alluded  to.     And  the  type  of  a  beautiful  lady 
afterwards  came  to  be  represented  in  art  in 
the  conventional  pose  with  her  left  foot  bent 
and  in  contact  with  a  tree.     With  this  con-   * 
vention  is    intimately    associated    the  type 
known  to  archaeologists  as  the  "  tree  and 
the  woman "    motif,    which    it  was  vainly 
sought  to  derive  from  classical  models,  with 
which  some    critics    were    anxious  to  seek 
analogies    as    if    to    deprive    India    of    any 


originality  in  its  conception.  Professor 
Foucher  was  the  first  to  draw  the  attention 
of  European  students  to  the  old  Indian  poetic 
^tradition  as  underlying  the  peculiar  pose  of 
fcf.ine  of  the  types  of  figures  at  Mathura, 
particularly  in  connection  with  a  piece  of 
rail  -tow  in  the  Mathura  Museum,  and  which 
we  hope  to  >?produce  in  some  future 
number.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  later 
figures  are  derived  from  the  model  repre- 
senting a  lady  under  the  Asoka  tree,  as  the 
gracious  pose  of  the  figure  bending  its  leg 
against  the  tree  offered  a  very  tempting 
presentation  of  female  form,  which  was 
immediately  accepted  as  a  very  attractive 
convention  in  which  to  picture  the  type  of 
beautiful  ladies.  Ultimately  it  became  the 
common  accepted  formula  of  representing 
generally  a  female  figure. 

If  we  remember  this  interesting  history 
of  the  type  of  these  figures,  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  for  us  to  seek  any  particular 
significance  in  the  pose  of  the  brass  statuette, 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  an  image 
and  not  the  portrait  of  a  lady.  Our  statu- 
ette is  a  solid  piece  of  casting  probably  of 
asta-dhatu,  an  amalgam  of  eight  metals, 
which  corresponds  to  the  practice  of  the 
Southern  Indian  image  founders  who  use 
an  amalgam  of  five  metals  (panchaloha)  as 
distinguished  from  the  eight  metals  of  Upper 
India.  Although  a  long  surviving  school  of 
stone  craftsmen  existed  in  Mathura,  and  in 
its  neighbourhood,  we  have  had  very  little 
evidence  of  metal  founders  in  Mathura  in 
ancient  times.  Indeed,  it  is  not  until  the 
sixteenth  century  that  Mathura  became  the 
centre  of  production  of  numerous  metal 
images,  chiefly  Vaishnavite,  and  most 
of  the  later  metal  images  in  the 
northern  part  of  India  tip  to  the 
present  time  are  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Mathura.  The  style  of  our  brass 
statuette  precludes  any  date  being  ascribed 
to  it  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
very  probably  it  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  cult  of  Krishna 
(which  recent  investigations  have  traced  as 
existing  in  Mathura  as  far  back  as  the  cen- 
turies previous  to  the  Christian  era)  under- 
went very  rich  development  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Bengali  Gossains  of  Brindaban 
from  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 


and  had  encouraged  a  revival  of  temple- 
building,  and  also  of  image-making  both  in 
stone  and  metal.  And  although  this  late 
revival  hardly  succeeded  in  awakening  the 
best  traditions  of  Mathura  sculpture — which 
must  have  been  extinct  long  ago — it  must 
have  recalled  the  memory  of  old  master- 
pieces, as  it  seems  to  have  done  in  the 
example  of  ovr  brass  statuette  which,  though 
leaning  distinctly  towards  late  Vaishnavite 
images,  still  carries  in  the  convention  of  its 
beautiful  pose  the  echb~of  the  types  creatcJ 
by  the  old  masters  of  Mathura.  Indeed,  if 
we  had  no  other  evidence  of  its  provenance, 
the  pose  of  the  figure  will  undoubtedly  carry 
us  to  the  old  school  of  Mathura,  and  thus 
offer  an  infallible  guide  in  tracing  the  place 
of  its  origin. 

The  study  of  the  iconography  of  the 
image  is,  however,  attended  with  difficulties 
and  is  less  easy  than  the  study  of  its  plastic 
conception.  Here  we  have  the  figure  of  a 
woman  (seventeen  inches  in  height)  stand- 
ing, with  a  crudely  devised  semi-circular  halo 
at  the  back,  on  the  stem  of  which  she  rests 
her  leg:  she  holds  in  her  hands  a  branch  of 
a  tree  which  goes  round  her  head.  The 
stem  of  the  branch  is  planted  on  a  lotus  cup 
from  which  a  little  serpent  lifts  its  hood. 
The  face  is  a  close  reproduction  of  types 
of  "  Krishna  and  Radha,"  and  specially  the 
top  knot  of  hair  on  the  head  is  particularly 
reminiscent  of  Krishna  figures.  Very  prob- 
ably the  image  was  cast  by  founders  accus- 
tomed to  fashion  images  of  Krishna  and 
Radha.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  associate 
the  conception  with  any  form  of  Vaishnava 
cult.  The  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  image 
has  to  be  sought  in  the  series  of  crude  repre- 
sentations on  the  pedestal  on  which  the 
figure  is  standing  and  on  which  are  two 
Swastika  symbols.  One  could  easily  recog- 
nise among  them  the  four-handed  figures, 
Bramha,  Shiva  and  Vishnu,  and  also  the 
figures  of  Ganesha  and  the  Moon  which  are 
placed  between  them.  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  temptation  of  identifying 
the  image  as  the  incarnation  of  "  Maya,"  the 
Cosmic  Illusion  of  Vedantic  doctrine. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  phenomenal 
world  does  not  exist;  it  is  only  Maya  arising 
from  Avidya  (ignorance)  that  makes  us 
erroneously  think  it  to  be  real.     From  the 


time  of  the  Rig  Veda  (V.  31,  7)  Maya*  has 
been  pictured  as  a  young  woman,  and  the 
same  imagery  seems  to  have  descended 
through  the  Vedantic  as  well  as  the  Pauranic 
Conceptions.  As  the  connotation  of  the 
word  "  Maya  "  is  the  illusion  created  by  the 
magical  charm  of  the  sense-world,  the 
figure  of  a  beautiful  lady  is  an  appropriate 
form  of  her  symbol.  A  cult  inr.jrge  embody- 
ing in  a  concrete  form  the  r/Iiilosophic  con- 
ception of  Maya  is  such,?*;!  unknown  thing 
liivlRdisuvieonologjT  tnat  it  is  easy  to  find 
fault  with  this  identification.  Why  the  in- 
carnation of  Maya  should  be  placed  above 
the  plane  occupied  by  the  Pauranic  deities  is 
not  easy  to  explain,  unless  Maya  is  taken  to 
be. conceived  as  the  "  Mula  Prakriti,"  the 
primordial  essence  from  which  all  beings, 
including  all  forms  of  god,  derive  their 
substance  and  origin.  Tantric  hagiology 
seems  to  offer  more  convenient  texts 
to  explain  the  conception  of  our  image.  The 
verses  from  Tantra-sara  describing  Bhu- 
baneswari  seem  to  supply  the  somewhat 
nearest  literary  parallel  to  the  icon:  "Thou 
art  the  primordial  One,  Mother  of  countless 
creatures,  Creatrix  of  the  bodies  of  the 
Lotus-born,  Vishnu,  and  Shivam,  who 
creates,  preserves,  and  destroys  the 
three  worlds.  0  Mother!  By  hymn- 
ing    Thy     praise     I     purify     my     speech 

Although     Thou     art     the 

primordial  Cause  of  the  world,  yet  art  Thou 

ever  youthful I  call  to  my  min'd 

Thy  two  thighs,  which  humble  the  pride  of 
the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  and  surpass  the 
plantain  tree  in  thickness  and  tenderness. 
0  Mother!  Youth  has  fashioned  those 
thighs,  that  they  may  support  as  two  pillars 
the  weight  of  Thy  great  hips "  (Arthur 
Avalon,  "Hymns  to  the  Goddess,"  1913, 
pp.  32-40).  The  four  hands  which  the  hymn 
ascribes  to  Bhubaneswari  unfortunately 
destroy    the      parallel       and       forbid     the 

*  Maya  is  the  power  by  which  things  are 
measured,  that  is,  formed,  manifested  and  made 
known. 


identification.  The  hymn 'to  Jagadambika 
(mother  of  the  world)  may  be  offered  as  an 
alternative  identification.  "  It  is  by  Thy 
power  only  that  Bramha  creates,  Vishnu  / 
maintains,  and  at  the  end  of  things  Shi^/ 
destroys  the  universe.  Powerless  are  the  t 
for  this  but  by  Thy  help.  Therefore  ^i*^ift.— J 
that  Thou  alone  art  the  Creatrix,  Maintainer, 
and  Destructress  of  the  world  "  ("  Hymns  to 
the  Goddess,"  p.  147).  There  are  various 
other  forms  pictured  in  the  hymns  which, 
though  offering  a  close  parallel,  do  not 
help  the  identification.  Two  of  the  nearest 
parallels  are  Lalita  and  Tripurasundari, 
"  The  spouse  of  the  Three-eyed  One, 
who  should  be  meditated  upon  as  in 
the  first  flush  of  her  nubile  youth,  the 
weight  of  whose  breasts  are  garlanded 
with  glittering  gems."  In  the  absence  of 
the  exact  Dhyana  or  contemplative  verse, 
such  iconographic  guesses  could  be  carried 
to  wearisome  extent,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  suggest  the  meaning  and  conception 
of  the  icon.  That  an  image,  probably  in  a 
new  form,  should  have  been  continued  to  be 
pictured  so  late  as  the  nineteenth  century 
proves  that  India  has  never  been  able  to 
shake  off  her  old  habit  of  iconising  her 
philosophical  concepts,  and  the  little  brass 
statuette  is  a  very  interesting  specimen  of 
very  late  examples  of  such  icons.  It  is 
not  wholly  devoid  of  aesthetic  effect,  notwith- 
standing its  obviously  crude  technique. 
There  is  a  youthful  simplicity,  a  naive 
directness  and  an  absence  of  affectation  very 
well  gleaned  from  the  second  plate,  while 
the  frontispiece  offers  a  dignity  in  its  charm- 
ing profile  not  often  met  with  in  more  finish- 
ed examples.  The  Indian  artist  very  often 
reaches  a  point  where  reality  touches  dis- 
tortion under  the  exigencies  of  the  subject 
illustrated.  But  this  exaggeration  of  form 
does  not  always  transgress  the  limits  of 
naturalism.  And  when  he  chooses,  or,  more 
accurately,  when  his  subject  so  demands,  the 
Indian  artist  can  also  woo  form  with  caress- 
es, as  it  can  be  legitimately  claimed  he  has 
done    in  the  present  example. 


• 


t  - 

fs  N  reply  to  the  enquiry,  What  is  art?  an 
,  1.  answer  may  be  made  as  follows:  Art 
"'is  the  involuntary  dramatisation  of 
subjective  experience.  In  other  words,  the 
crystallisation  of  a  state  of  mind  in  images 
(whether  visual,  auditory  or  otherwise). 
This  excludesl  fi:  1.1  art  the  practical  acti- 
vity of  mere  illustration,  which  involves  only 
the  combination  of  empirical  observation 
with  skill  of  craf  tsn  anship.  Even  the  set- 
ting down  on  paper  of  the  signs,  lines,  words, 
musical  notes,  etc.,  that  serve  to  communi- 
cate aesthetic  experience,  or  the  transmission 
of  such  an  experience  by  the  indications  of 
gesture,  or  audible  sounds,  is  a  practical 
activity  (1)  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  creation.  However  swiftly 
the  .record  may  follow  on  the  heels 
of  the  single  spiritual  activity  of  intui- 
tion-expression, it  is  always  the  exter- 
nalisation  of  an  already  completed  cycle. 
The  words  of  a  poem,  the  lines  of  a  drawing, 
are  not  expressive:  they  are  the  catalytic 
stimuli  to  a  renewed  aesthetic  activity,  or 
expression,  on  the  part  of  the  hearer.  It  is 
therefore  by  ellipsis  that  we  call  them  ex- 
pressive, as  it  is  by  ellipsis  that  we  speak 
of  a  physical  work  of  art  as  beautiful.  It 
is  scarcely  needful  to  add  that  questions  of 
personal  taste  or  interest  have  nothing  to  do 
with  aesthetic  values,  however  legitimately 
they  may  govern  conduct. 

The  element  of  skill  enters  only  into  the 
voluntary  practical  activity  of  externalisa- 
tion,  the  use  of  the  language  of  stimula- 
tion. We  cannot  measure  qualities  of  art 
by  measuring  degrees  of  skill.  In  fact,  , 
there  are  no  degrees  of  art:  nor  is  it  possible 
to  speak  of  a  progress  or  degeneration  of 
art,  in  individuals  or  schools,  as  we  can 
speak  of  progress  or  loss  in  the  realm  of 
•  knowledge,  technique  and  skill.  In  the  words 
of  Blake:  "The  human  mind  cannot  go 
beyond  the  gift  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost.  To 
suppose  that  art  can  go  beyond  the  finest 
specimens  of  art  that  are  now  in  the  world 


II -ART  AND  CRAFTSMANSHIP. 

By  ANANDA  COOMARASWAMY. 


is  not  knowing  what  art  is;  it  is  being  blind 
to  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit."  Wagner  and 
Raphael  are  not  necessarily  superior  to 
Palaestrinsr^and  Giotto  because  of  their 
more  elaborate  technique  or  superior  facility. 
We  can  only  <o»sk, — In  which  have  we. 
evidence  of  most  profound  •vlolc?.*?-  w&aeh  of 
these  artists  is  the  greater  vessel?  For  this 
is  what  we  really  mean  when  we  relinquish 
our  preoccupation  with  the  accidentals  of 
technique  and  accomplishment,  and  still 
observe  that  at  various  moments  in  *KP 
history  of  an  individual  or  of  a  school  there 
is  a  varying  degree  of  vision.  This  is  not 
a  variability  of  art,  but  of  the  individual. 
Two  men  at  the  same  time,  or  one  man  at 
different  times,  may  go  down  to  the  sea,  with 
a  bucket  or  a  cup,  and  bring  back  a  bucketful 
or  a  cupful  of  water:  but  each  brings  back 
the  same  water,  whether  the  vessels  be 
large  or  small,  of  gold  or  clay.  In  other 
words,  however  broad  or  narrow,  noble  or 
ignoble,  the  subject  of  the  art,  however  ele- 
gant or  crude  the  language,  art  is  always 
recognizable  as  art.  All  that  we  can  de- 
mand of  an  artist  is  that  he  should  offer 
us  living  water:  for  this  water  has  a  mira- 
culous quality,  and  even  though  it  be  offered 
in  a  thimble  it  will  fill  a  bowl.  One  can 
only  say  that  there  are  greater  and  lesser 
artists,  as  there  are  greater  and  lesser  lovers: 
but  we  can  no  more  speak  of  progress  in  art 
than  we  could  speak  of  progress  in  love. 

If  Mrs.  Eddy  speaks  of  the  same  truth 
that  Jesus  speaks  of,  it  is  not  because  of  her 
defective  literary  education  that  she  fails  to 
touch  us,  but  because  of  the  less  intensity  or 
clarity  of  her  experience.  The  most  awk- 
ward means  are  adequate  to  the  communi- 
cation of  authentic  experience,  and  the  finest 
words  no  compensation  for  the  lack  of  it. 
It  is  fpr  this  reason  that  we  are  moved  by 
the  true  Primitives  and  that  the  most  accom- 
plished art  craftsmanship  leaves  us  cold. 

It  is  as  hard  for  the  learned  artist  as 
for  the  rich  man  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.     In  saying  this,  we  need  not  for- 
(1)  In  Kinema  phraseology,  that  of  "registering."        get  that  the  gates  are  as  widely  opened  to 


the  learned  and  the  rich  as  to  the  illiterate 
and  the  poor.  If  anything,  too  little  honour 
has  been  paid  to  craftsmanship  and  know- 
ledge in  recent  times.  Skill  and  sophisti- 
cation, learning  and  wealth,  are  neither 
good  nor  bad  in  themselves — that  is  to  say, 
they  can  be  used  or  misused.  And  both 
are  relative  terms.  Most  great  artists 
have  been  learned  in  their  own  time  and 
place  (Giotto  was  acclaim -d  as  a  realist), 
and  there  is  nothing  i%.  the  coincidence 
of    the    external   r^ds    of    art    with    the 


dimensional  aspect  of  •.s-*cur e,  which  of  itself 
precludes  the  possibility  of  communicating 
by  such  signs  an  authentic  spiritual  experi- 
ence. We  cannot  separate  the  tares  from  th? 
wheat  by  distinguishing  a  naturalistic  frdta 
a  symbolic  language  It  is  not  by  an  intel- 
lectual or  categorical  activity  that  we  car 
judge  of  the  intensity  of  any  artist'r  1  %o&. 
We  cannot  judge  except  by  our  response  ; 
and  whether  or  not  We  can  respond  will 
depend  on  our  own  :  tate  of  grace. 


Ill -THE  CONTINUITY  OF  PICTORIAL  TRADITION  IN 
THE  ART  OF  INDIA. 

By  E.  VREDENBURG. 

(Concluded  from  last  isstie.) 


CONSIDERING  the  wealth  of  minutely 
detailed  information  that  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  historians  of 
the  Mughal  period  regarding  the  court 
painters  of  the  emperors,  and  even  by  the 
emperors  themselves  in  their  memoirs,  it  is 
astonishing  how  anyone  could  maintain  that 
Mughal  painting  had  a  Persian  origin.  But, 
apart  from  all  these  historical  documents, 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  paintings  them- 
selves is  so  clear  as  to  render  the  Persian 
theory  simply  inexcusable. 

It  is  clear  that  if  Mughal  painting  and 
late  mediaeval  Persian  art  differ  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  one  cannot  possibly  be 
derived  from  the  other,  then  the  only  rea- 
sonable conclusion  is  that  Mughal  art 
represents  the  continuation  of  an  indigenous 
Indian  tradition.  It  does  not  need  close 
attention  to  discover  the  uncompromising 
contrast  between  Persian  and  Mughal  art. 
About  the  only  point  of  resemblance  is  that 
they  both  take  the  form  principally  of  book 
illustration  and  miniature  painting.  Apart 
from  this  quite  superficial  resemblance  they 
differ  totally  in  their  aims  and  methods. 
Persian  art  of  the  later  middle  ages  is  replete 
with  artificiality,  conventionality,  and  man- 
nerism. I  do  not  wish  to  imply  anything 
disparaging.  Its  qualities  entitle  it  to  a 
rank  amidst  the  great  art  schools  of  the 
world.  With  the  means  which  they  have 
adopted,     Persian     artists     have     produced 


works  of  the  highest  merit,  not  only  for  their 
unequalled  harmony  of  colour,  but  also  for 
qualities  of  composition  and  expression  of 
unsurpassed  excellence.  Indian  painting, 
on  the  contrary,  whether  at  Ajanta 
or  in  the  Mughal  pictures,  js  far  more 
realistic.  This  realism  does  not  ex- 
clude a  studied  grace  which,  nevertheless, 
does  not  degenerate  into  pronounced  man- 
nerism. Indian  painting  may  be  full  of  re- 
finement and  distinction,  but  it  does  not 
attempt  to  depart  from  the  appearances  of 
nature.  Indeed,  inspite  of  all  the  dithy- 
rambs that  have  been  sung  in  praise  of  the 
superhuman  tendencies  of  Indian  art,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  at  Ajanta  and  else- 
where it  is  remarkably  closely  related  both 
in  spirit  and  method  to  many  of  the  most 
approved  aspects  of  Western  art.  In  the 
bitter  controversies  regarding  the  merits  of 
Indian  art,  those  who  condemn  the  Indian 
ideal  from  the'  narrow  point  of  view  of  Re- 
naissance pseudo-classicism  seem  to  forget 
that  at  the  same  time  they  implicitly  con- 
demn more  than  half  of  the  art  of  Europe,  in 
particular  all  the  mediaeval  schools.  Yet 
there  are  many  European  art  critics,  and 
amongst  the  ablest,  who  not  only  think 
highly  of  Western  mediaeval  art,  but  who 
would  even  rank  it  above  the  art  of  *he 
Greek  period  or  Renaissance. 

The  later  mediaeval  art  of  Persia  differs 
very  widely  in  spirit  from  the  art  of  India 


and  Europe  though  ■  'A  without  some  points 
of  contact  with  Western  mediaeval  painting. 
On  the  whole  *  I  affinity  is  very  close  with 
'he  art  of  the  Far  East,  Wi-:i-  tne  art  0f 
iiidia  and  Europe  •  an  always  be  looked  upon 
araninterp^etatiw  n  of  nature,  Persian  art  is 
more  of  a  parap  ase.  Both  points  of  view 
i.o.    .     *'-<eir        j        ttgM  *        ave    their 

dangers.  1  he  In  ir\n  painter  has  not  always 
avoided  the  dangers  inherent  to  his  qualities, 
and  in  the  hands  of  (indifferent  artists  his 
naturalistic  tendenri- ',  are  apt  to  degenerate 
into  dulness.  *    . 

The  spirit  of  Tersiun  painting  is  strong- 
ly personal  and  individualistic,  and  is  entire- 
ly opposed  to  the  elaborate  system  of 
"  division  of  labour  "  which  we  know  from 
uncontrovertible  historical  evidence  to  have 
prevailed  amongst  the  painters  of  the 
Mughal  court.  A  certain  amount  of  col- 
laboration might,  perhaps,  be  possible  in 
Persian  painting,  but  if  the  art  had  been 
introduced  at  the  Mughal  court  by  Persian 
masters  their  influence  could  never  have 
originated  anything  approaching  the  system 
which  we  know  to  have  existed. 

I  have  laid  stress  upon  the  difference  in 
the  spirit  of  the  work,  because  I  consider 
that  it  is  of  supreme  importance  and  far 
transcends  the  consideration  of  technical 
peculiarities.  Moreover,  it  is  a  difference 
based  on  art  traditions,  more  than  on  racial 
peculiarities.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
culture  or  literature  of  Persia  that  differs 
from  India  so  radically  as  to  have  originated 
these  differences  in  pictorial  art,  though 
probably  certain  national  peculiarities  may 
have  contributed  to  perpetuate  the  contrast 
wtion  once  established,  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  difference  is  that  Persian  art 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  was 
literally  overwhelmed  by  Mongolian  in- 
fluence which  established  locally  a  lasting 
art  tradition  that  has  remained  totally 
ignored  by  India.  When  from  the  spirit  of 
the  wo>  k  we  direct  our  attention  to  the 
e  difference  is  evident  at  the  merest 
First  of  all,  the  Persian  artist  is 
ly  a  calligrapher,  the  Indian 
rimarily  a  draughtsman.  However 
he  style  might  become  influenced  by 
tors,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  one 


I 
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system    :ould  have  developed  into  the  other 


without  a  transitional  phase  if  the  Mughal 
artists  had  really  been  at  the  school  of  a 
Persian  master.  Like  the  Chinese  artist,  it 
is  only  after  he  has  mastered  calligraphy 
that  the  Persian  artist  becomes  a  draughts- 
man. The  art  of  the  Mughal  painter,  even  in 
its  masterpieces  of  minute  precision,  is  not 
necessarily  that  of  the  calligrapher.  The 
Indian  artistjnay  acquire  the  most  surpris- 
ing dexterity  in  line-drawing,  yet  the  mean- 
ing of  the  line  is^!^  a  great  extent  different 
in  the  art  of  India  3s-ccnripajjp^Uwfith/.,t.b8.t 
of  Persia  or  China.  Without  implying  un- 
due generalisation  it  might  be  said  that  the 
art  of  Persia  and  China  is  essentially  an  art 
of  line,  that  of  India  an  art  of  outline.  The 
line  in  Persia  and  in  China  is  self-sufficient; 
its  intervals  may  be  more  or  less  filled  m 
with  colour,  but  this  is  not  essential.  In 
India,  the  object  of  the  line  is  to  add  pre- 
cision to  shapes  primarily  defined  by  tinted 
surfaces:  as  has  already  been  said,  its  func- 
tion is  that  of  an  outline.  These  differences 
of  function  are  not  rigidly  adhered  to  in 
actual  practice.  It  is  quite  usual  in  Persian 
pictures  to  find  the  lines  superimposed  upon 
a  patch  of  colour,  and  there  exist  innumer- 
able Indian  line  drawings  of  unsurpassed 
excellence  without  any  colouring.  Yet  the 
feeling  is  different.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
line  of  the  Indian  artist  bounds  a  surface, 
the  line  of  the  Persian  (or  of  the  Far 
Eastern)  artist  merely  helps  to  define 
certain  divisions  of  space. 

The  wonderful  colour  harmonies  of  the 
Persian  pictures  are  not  essential  to  Persian 
drawing  and  are  only  a  beautiful  background 
over  which  meanders  the  all-important 
line.9     Nothing  could  be  more  different  or 

*  It  is  impossible  not  to  marvel  at  the  naive 
assertions  of  so-called  art  critics  who  insist  that 
modern  European  painting  by  "  touch "  or  mass 
has  been  "  evolved  "  from  line  drawing.  There  are 
no  lines  in  nature.  Objects  appear  as  shaded  sur- 
faces. The  line  represents  an  intellectual  abstrac- 
tion, and  therefore,  a  far  more  advanced  stage  of 
art  development  than  the  representation  of  objects 
by  means  of  tints.  The  beautiful  paintings  of 
geological  antiquity  in  the  Altamira  cave,  which 
may  be  10,000  or  15,000  years  old,  are  executed  all 
in  shaded  mass,  without  line.  A  style  of  painting 
such  as  the  line  drawing  of  ancient  Egypt  is  not 
"  primitive."     It  is  an  art  not  only  highly  evolved, 


indeed  more  contrasted  than  the  manner  in 
which  facial  features  are  treated  respective- 
ly by  the  Persian  and  Indian.  The  Persian 
adopts  a  process  of  extreme  simplification. 
A  single  stroke  often  suffices  for  the  mouth. 
The  eye  may  be  indicated  by  two  strokes 
which  are  not  even  joined,  or  even  by  merely 
a  stroke  and  a  dot.     [Vide  Fig.  1.] 

The  force  and  variety  of  expression 
which  the  Persian  artist  obtains  even  in 
figures  drawn  on  the  smallesi.  scale  by  means 
of  what  might  be  described  as  this  short- 
r-anH  niched .  *r:  vimply  astounding,  and  is 
clearly  an  inheritance  from  the  Far  East 
transmitted  to  him  through  Mongolian  art. 
The  West  can  scarcely  show  anything  com- 
parable unless  it  be,  on  a  lower  plane,  in 
the  work  of  some  continental  caricaturists 
or  "the  nineteenth  century.  The  Mughal 
artist  draws  every  feature  with  a  minute 
accuracy  which  on  the  small  scale  of 
some  of  the  figures  may  even  be  re- 
garded as  waste  of  labour.  In  drawing 
the  mouth  he  invariably  gives  a  full  outline 
of  both  lips.  In  his  admirable  representa- 
tion of  the  eye,  not  only  does  he  carefully 
outline  the  eyelashes,  but  the  eyelid  is  in- 
variably drawn  with  marvellous  precision 
and  "correctness.     [Vide  Fig.  2.] 

In  his  extreme  elaboration  of  the  hand- 
some features  with  which  he  endows  his 
personages,  the  Mughal  artist  is  usually 
satisfied  with  an  agreeably  placid  counten- 
ance, and  seldom  even  approaches  the 
dramatic  force  of  the  Persian  although  in- 
comparably more  correct  in  anatomy.  Just 
like  the  Greek  of  the  classic  period,  the 
Mughal  artist  frequently  allows  his  sense  of 
physical  beauty  to  interfere  with  his  power 

but  one  which  has  long  passed  its  prime,  which  is 
bound  up  in  the  formulas  of  decadent  conven- 
tionalism, and  totally  incapable  of  further  evolution. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  an  art  entirely  of  line  could 
ever  again  evolve  into  an  art  of  mass.  Where 
such  an  apparent  evolution  has  occurred,  it  is  that 
the  mass  method  had  survived  side  by  side  with 
the  line  system.  There  are  innumerable  instances 
in  which  artistic  fitness  demands  the  rendering  by 
touch  as  preferable  to  that  by  line,  but  the  modern 
modelled  picture  after  the  manner  of  the  Renais- 
sance school  is  no  "  evolution  "  from  line.  The 
greatest  masters  in  the  West  have  used  either  line 
or  touch  with  equal  success,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  each  particular  style  of  work. 


of  expression.  As  the  scale  of  the  picture 
increases,  the  Persian  is  apt  to  induce  fiimsi- 
ness;  as  it  becomes  reduced,  the  Indian 
method  may  lead  to  over-elaboration.  For 
us,  the  essential  point  to  be  considered  ir« 
that  we  can  scarcely  think  of  two  me^oHs 
more  radically  opposed.  The  Mongol*  ^n 
artists  have  introduced  into  Persian  paint- 
ing a  Tartar  type  of  reafinm*-  utttrly 
different  from  the  usu  J  countenance  of 
the  Iranians,  the  persistence  of  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  curious 
features  of  later  mediae-v&i  Persian  art.  The 
artist  sometimes  trleS1  Jtcv1  indicate  racial 
differences  by  alterim?  the  obliquity  of  the 
eyes  or  the  colour  of  the  complexion,  yet 
without  ever  f reeiiig  himself  from  the ' 
stereotyped  Mongolian  countenance.  Here 
at  least  he  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  the  Mughal  painter  whose  admir- 
able rendering  of  individual  and  racial  char- 
acteristics is  one  of  his  chief  glories. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  analyse  in  full 
detail  the  other  differences  that  distinguish 
Indian  from  Persian  painting.  The  most 
casual  attention  will  show  that  they  are  as 
startling  as  those  that  distinguish  the 
rendering  of  the  countenance.  The  correct 
proportions  of  the  human  figure  are  invari- 
ably adhered  to  in  Mughal  drawing,  while 
the  Persian  allows  himself  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  liberty  in  the  proportions  and 
delineation  of  limbs.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  mannered  action  of  the 
Persian  personages,  as  contrasted  with  the 
natural,  sometimes  commonplace  attitudes 
of  the  Indian.  The  Indian  readily  admits  a 
discreet  use  of  modelling  which  the  Persian 
avoids  as  much  as  possible.  The  rendering 
of  landscape  and  architecture  in  Persian  art 
is  conventional  and  at  the  same  time  fan- 
tastic in  the  extreme,  though  highly  effec- 
tive. In  Mughal  art,  it  is  strictly  realistic, 
just  .  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
survival  of  the  primitive  and  early 
mediaeval  Indian  tradition.  From  the  time 
of  Jehangir  and  Shah  Jehan,  it  becomes 
obviously  blended  with  European  models  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
estimate  the  due  share  of  each  influence. 
The  interpretation  of  architecture  and 
vegetation  in  the  Ajanta  style  comes  already 
so  near  to  the  -spirit  of  Western  methods 


that  an  almost  complete  fusion  in  these 
particulars  is  whm  would  be  expected  as 
soon  as  the  Indian  artist  became  familiar 
with  Western  works.  The  Indian  artist 
**of "  the  time  of  Akbar  is  in  full  posses- 
sion of  a  well-established  technique, 
which  he  applies  with  an  ease  and 
mastery  that  could  only  have  been 
acquired  by  long  familiarity  as  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  tech- 
nique is  of  a  kind  that  he  could  not  have 
learnt  from  Persia,  and  as  we  know  of  no 
other  source  whence  it  could  have  been 
obtained,  we  axedi*ven  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  indigenous.  | 

The  independence  of  style  maintained 
by  the  Mughal  school  ^appears  all  the  more 
remarkable  if  we  remember  how  highly 
the  work  of  the  Persian  masters  was  esteem- 
ed by  the  Mughal  emperors  and  the  nobles 
of  their  court, — a  circumstance  further 
emphasizing  the  overwhelming  strength 
and  vitality  of  the  local  tradition.  It 
is  inevitable  that  in  the  border-land 
provinces  of  the  two  realms,  works  should 
have  been  produced  of  a  mixed  nature  shar- 
ing the  characters  of  Indian  and  Persian  art. 
Nevertheless,  such  works  are  hybrid,  not 
transitional.  They  indicate  contact,  not 
derivation.  Many  of  Akbar's  and  Jehangir's 
court  painters  were  Hindus,  while  the 
descendants  of  Persian  or  Turkoman  artists, 
far  from  imposing  upon  India  the  style  of 
their  ancestors,  adapted  themselves  entirely 
to  the  Indian  methods. 

The  period  of  great  activity  of  modern 
Indian  painting  commences  with  the  reign 
of  Akbar,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  On  the  supposition  that  it  is  a 
foreign  importation,  the  paintings  of  the 
time  of  Akbar  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
Persian,  and  we  could  only  expect  the 
succeeding  generations  to  free  themselves 
gradually  of  the  foreign  influence ;  instead  of 
which,  not  only  are  the  paintings  of  the  time 
of  Akbar  purely  Indian  in  character,  but 
the  style  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
•  "  Mughal "  can  be  shown,  on  the  clearest 
evidence,  to  have  been  thoroughly  establish- 
ed in  India  even  before  Akbar's  time. 
Amongst  the  priceless  gems  of  the  Calcutta 
Gallery  is  an  exquisite  picture  painted  in 
India  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 


century,  representing  a  dancing  party  at  the 
court  of  Muhammad  Tughlak.  It  is  admir- 
ably reproduced  in  Havell's  work  on  Indian 
Painting  and  Sculpture.  Anything  more 
thoroughly  Indian  and  less  related  to  Persian 
art,  either  in  form  or  spirit,  could  scarcely  be 
imagined.  If  we  refer  once  more  to  the 
panels  of  Mansingh's  palace,  which  we  in- 
stanced as  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  Indian 
tradition,  we  may  notice  that  they  are  not 
more  than  three  or  four  decades  anterior  to 
the  charming  miniature  here  alluded  to. 
Practically  all  the  charact^rj^iic^features  of 
the  Mughal  school,  which  so  conspicuously 
distinguish  it  from  Persian  painting,  can  be 
matched  in  the  art  of  the  Ajanta 
period,  of  which  they  clearly  represent 
a  survival. 

The  "  trimmings,"  as  they  might  beCaHed, 
of  the  Mughal  books,  in  the  way  of  title 
pages,  decorative  borders,  end-pieces,  are 
purely  Persian  in  style.  Indeed,  considering 
the  fully  organised  system  of  division  of 
labour  that  prevailed  in  Mughal  times,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  some  of  this  work  is  direct- 
ly referable  to  Persian  hands. 

The  gorgeously  illuminated  books  of  the 
Mohammedan  libraries  were  an  innovation 
in  India.  In  respect  to  book  illustration 
other  than  pictorial,  the  Indian  had  scarcely 
any  precedent  to  go  by,  and  he  adopted  the 
admirable  Persian  models.  Moreover,  al- 
though the  Indian  is  an  excellent  decorator, 
this  particular  branch  of  the  art  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  particularly  congenial  to 
him.  It  is  significant  of  its  imported  origin 
that  it  deteriorates  conspicuously  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Shah  Jehan,  though,  in  the 
purely  pictorial  style,  many  provinces  of 
India  continued  to  produce  excellent  work 
for  two  centuries  more.  In  Persia,  on  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding  the  decline  of 
pictorial  art  that  sets  in  from  the  period 
of  Shah-Abbas  onwards,  the  purely  orna- 
mental illuminations  have  continued  to 
maintain  a  very  high  standard,  even  down 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  true  that  even  now 
some  good  work  of  the  kind  is  still  done  in 
India,  but  the  Indian  examples  always  lack 
that  supreme  refinement  which  invariably 
marks  Persian  illuminated  arabesques  even 
when  they  are  carried  to  the  extreme  limits 
of    gorgeousness     and     elaboration.    This 


branch     of     the     art     has     never     become 
thoroughly  acclimatised  in  India. 

It  is  clear  that,  even  if  we  ignore  those 
works- of  Indian  painting  that  still  survive 
from  mediaeval  times,  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  Mughal  school  is  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish its  indigenous  Indian  origin. 

The  problem  can  be  approached  from 
yet  another  path.  Even  if  the'Ajanta  paint- 
ings had  disappeared  without  leaving  any 
trace,  our  knowledge  of  Indian  pictorial  art 
would  scarcely  "have  suffered  except  as  re- 
gards information  on  such  subsidiary  points 
as  the  technique  of  modelling  and  scale  of 
colours.  From  the  Asokan  period  on- 
wards, the  use  of  ivory,  wood,  and  mejtal  for 
sculpture  purposes  was  supplemented  by 
that  of  stone.  However  inferior  a  material 
this  may  be  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it 
has  over  wood  and  ivory  the  advantage  of 
durability,  while  its  cheapness  generally 
protects  it  from  the  risk  of  destruction 
which  always  threatens  metal  images  on 
account  of  intrinsic  value  ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  material  may  consist  of  more  or  less 
pure  limestone,  when  it  may  share  the  fate 
of  the  Amravati  sculptures  and  follow  them 
to  the  lime-kiln.  The  ruins  of  sacred  edi- 
fices, ranging  in  age  from  second  or  third 
century  B.C.  to  the  close  of  the  middle  ages, 
have  yielded  a  vast  amount  of  sculpture  in 
which  we  find  every  gradation  from  repre- 
sentations in  the  round  to  the  lowest  relief. 
A  bas-relief  is  but  a  carved  picture,  . 
and  conveys  almost  as  much  information 
Concerning  the  conditions  of  pictorial  art 
as  an  actual  painting.  Many  of  the 
earlier  Ajanta  paintings,  if  represented 
in  outline,  might  readily  be  mistaken 
for  carvings  from  Sanchi  .  or  Bharhut. 
Others  of  somewhat  later  date  might, 
with  equal  ease,  be  mistaken  for  reliefs  from 
Amravati.  Allowing  for  the  somewhat 
greater  freedom  inseparable  from  painting 
as  compared  with  sculpture,  the  same  close 
correspondence  is  evident  through  every 
variation  in  style  in  each  succeeding  century. 

Where  the  Ajanta  record  forsakes  us, 
in  the  seventh  century,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  parallelism  which  we  can 
trace  continuously  through  nearly  a  thousand 
years  abruptly  ceased  to  exist,  simply  be- 
cause  we   do   not   happen   to    possess    any 


remains  of  wall-paintings  of  the  succeeding 
centuries.  On  the  contrary,  the  little 
information  afforded  by  illuminated  manu- 
scripts clearly  shows  the  continued  paral- 
lelism of  the  two  main  branches  of  plastic 
art.  While  proclaiming  their  evident  rela- 
tionship to  the  art  of  Ajanta,  the  charming 
little  miniatures  reproduced  in  these  pages 
are  no  less  reminiscent  of  the  thousand  and 
one  delightful  carvings  that  nestle  in  every 
recess,  or  enliven  every  pilaster  from  Girnar 
to  Bhuvaneshwar,  from  Khajuraho  to  Tanjor, 
even,  to  far-off  Angkor  and  Boro-Buddur. 
The  perfect  continuity  of  the  double  tradition 
of  painting  and  sculpture  could  not  be  more 
clearly  expressed. 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  middle  ages 
and  to  the  era  of  Mughal  conquest,  India 
continued  to  produce  sculpture  according  to 
the  indigenous  tradition.  Babar  and  Huma- 
yun  entered  a  country  in  full  possession  of 
a  flourishing  art  tradition  of  great  antiquity. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  when  all 
other  branches  of  culture  were  alive,  paint- 
ing alone  should  have  disappeared.  This 
aspect  of  the  problem  therefore  again  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mughal  school 
of  painting  is  nothing  else  but  the  long- 
established  indigenous  art  of  India. 

The  connection  between  Indian  painting 
and  sculpture  and  also  decoration  is  indeed 
so  close  that  it  scarcely  seems  correct  to 
treat  them  separately.  Once  we  realise  this 
truth  we  need  no  longer  speak  of  any 
"hiatus"  in  the  history  of  Indian  art,  and 
we  have  sufficient  elements  for  tracing  its 
development  continuously.  We  are  still  sad- 
ly in  need  of  a  comprehensive  work  that 
would  give  us,  without  any  "  esprit  de  parti," 
a  connected  account  of  the  evolution  of 
Indian  art.  All  the  works  so  far  published 
are  of  a  somewhat  controversial  nature,  and 
principally  discuss  the  aesthetic  merits  of 
Indian  art.  These  controversies  inevitably 
bring  to  light  many  instructive  data,  yet 
every  one  of  us  is  at  liberty  to  decide  his 
own  likes  and  dislikes,  and  what  we  need  is 
a  thoroughly  precise  and  co-ordinated  study 
that  will  allow  us  to  make  use  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  material  now  available.  The 
author  who  will  have  the  patience  of  pre- 
paring a  work  of  this  kind,  with  the  simple 
object  of  conveying  precise  information,  will 
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earn  the  gratitude  of  every  lover  of  art  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

TJbere  is  one  conspicuous  detail  which 
is  well  worthy  of  notice  as  distinguishing  the 
Aja'nta  school  and  the  early  mediaeval  Indian 
miniatures  from  the  art  of  the  Mughal 
period:  it  is  the  absence  of  gold  used  so 
profusely  in  Mughal  painting.  That  the 
practice  in  India  may  be  of  Persian  origin 
is  not  improbable,  but  the  subject  needs  more 
elucidation  than  seems  at  present  available, 
for  we  have  to  account  also  for  the  profuse 
application  of  gold  ,in  »late  mediaeval  and 
modern  Tibetan  painting,  considering  how 
sparingly  it  is  used  for  that  purpose  in  many 
branches  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  painting. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  there  are  Nepalese 
banners  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  care- 
fully executed  miniatures  in  Nepalese  manu- 
scripts of  as  late  a  date  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  entirely  without  gold.  The 
subject  is  worthy  of  attention  and  may 
be  of  utility  in  attempting  to  elucidate  the 
relative  share  of  Western  and  Eastern  in- 
fluences in  the  development  of  the  later 
mediaeval  art  of  Persia  and  India.  That 
the  practice  of  gilding  as  applied  to 
miniature  painting,  and  indeed  to  paint- 
ing in  general,  is  primarily  of  Western 
origin  cannot  admit  of  any  doubt.  More- 
over, we  can  locate  its  commencement 
with  even  further  precision  by  referring  it 
to  the  Mediterranean  regions;  for  we  can 
readily  trace  the  gradual  spread  of  this  prac- 
tice into  the  furthest  western  provinces  of 
Europe.  For  instance,  up  to  a  comparatively 
late  period,  the  exquisitely  beautiful  illumina- 
ted manuscripts  of  Ireland  remain  without 
any  trace  of  this  material.  As  late  as  the 
eighth  century,  it  is  used  very  sparingly  in 
England  even  in  the  most  richly  decorated 
manuscripts,  while,  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century,  throughout  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  in  Italy,  and,  to  some  extent, 
throughout  the  Merovingian  realm,  the  prac- 
tice is  already  fully  established,  inspired  no 
doubt  by  the  gorgeous  gilt  mosaics  which 
from  this  period  onwards  became  such  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  architectural  orna- 
mentation so  long  as  lasted  the  Byzantine 
influence.  The  climax  of  gilding  for  book 
decoration  was  reached  in  the  superb  illus- 
trations of  the  Carolingian  manuscript  of  the 


ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  where  its  use 
sometimes  almost  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
good  taste.  In  later  mediaeval  times,  gild- 
ing, though  more  restrained  than  in  the 
Carolingian  period,  became  universal 
throughout  every  district  of  the  West,  both 
Latin  or  Greek,  in  every  form  of  pictorial  art, 
whether  book  illustration  or  mural  decora- 
tion, and  was  "Used  with  strikingly  beautiful 
effect.  Although,  as  already  suggested,  the 
gilding  of  manuscripts  may  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  dazzling  Byzalitirle"  mosaics, 
yet  in  the  decoration  of  typical  eastern 
Byzantine  manuscripts  gold  was  used 
always  in  moderation.  So  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  surviving  fragments,  the  same 
thing  seems  to  be  true  of  the  Abbassid 
manuscripts  which  belong  essentially  to  the 
Byzantine  school. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  and 
that  of  Bagdad  in  1258,  dealt  a  death-blow 
to  Byzantine  culture,  both  in  its  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  phases.  Owing  to  the 
downfall  of  these  two  last  strongholds  of 
the  Byzantine  world,  Latin  culture,  that  at 
the  zenith  of  its  splendour,  and  Mongolian 
culture  came  into  direct  contact  and  con- 
tended for  supremacy  over  the  ruins  of 
Byzantine  civilisation.  Though  the  Mon- 
golian influence  may  preponderate,  that  of 
the  Latins  cannot  be  negligible,  especially 
when  we  remember  the  protracted  period 
during  which  the  Mongolian  conquerors 
vacillated  between  Christianity  and  Islam, 
and  consequently  the  closeness  of  their  inter- 
course with  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
Western  courts  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
A  careful  study  of  the  effects  of  Western  art 
on  the  final  phases  of  Eastern  mediaeval 
culture  might  yield  interesting  and  import- 
ant results.  However  great  may  be  the 
debt  of  mediaeval  Persian  painting  to  Mon- 
golian art,  the  mannered  attitude  of  the 
personages  which  so  curiously  recall  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  minia- 
tures of  Europe,  combined  with  the  lavish 
use  of  gold,  establishes  a  degree  of  resem- 
blance with  Western  art  which  it  is  difficult 
to  regard  as  a  mere  coincidence. 

The  interaction  of  these  various  in- 
fluences which  lends  such  a  fascinating 
charm  to  a  study  of  the  history  of  art  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  reached  such  a  degree  as  to 
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supplant  one  school  of  regional  art  by  an- 
other. Western,  Persian,  Indian,  and 
Chinese  art  may  have  at  various  times  more 
or  less  acted  or  reacted  upon  one  another; 
but  in  no  true  sense  can  any  one  of  them 
be  said  to  be  derived  from  any  other.  It 
is  obvious  that  they  all  have  a  common 
origin,  but  to  trace  them  to  their  common 
fountain-head  we  might  have  to  go  back 
at  least  ten  thousand  years.  With  the  his- 
torical and  archaeological  information  now 
available,  it  is  surprising  that  art  critics 
should  still  be  found  who  try  to  ascribe  a 
Greek  origin  to  Indian  art.  There  are 
enthusiasts  who  look  upon  the  art  of  China 
as  derived  from  that  of  India.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  learned  authors  who  have 
propounded  this  view,  their  opinion  seems 
as  unreasonable  as  the  Greek  theory.  In- 
deed, from  what  we  know,  by  means  of  a 
few  actual  examples,  concerning  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  Chinese  art  twenty  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  the  opposite 
course  might  be  accepted  as  probable,  and 
China  might  be  regarded  as  the  Fountain- 
head  of  Indian  art,  though  we  lack  definite 
proof  of  such  a  theory. 

The  derivation  of  a  regional  art  does 
not  necessarily  bear  any  relation  to  its  true 


originality  or  aesthetic  merit.  Out  of  a 
hackneyed  motif  may  be  evolved  a  thorough- 
ly original  treatment.  So  long  as  the  artist 
uses  sufficiently  good  material,  it  does  not 
much  matter  whence  he  procured  it  or 
whether  he  manufactured  it  himself.  It  is 
his  treatment  of  it  that  constitutes  the  value 
and  originality  of  his  work. 

Nothing  can  be  more  instructive  and 
elevating  than  the  history  of  art,  but  the 
narrow-minded  controversies  on  questions 
of  national  precedence  which  so  frequently 
disfigure  modern  criticism  are  as  fruitless 
as  they  are  unjust  and  cruel.  If  we  mix  up 
Art  with  Politics,  the  artist  will  wallow  in 
the  mud  together  with  the  politician  and 
art  criticism  will  sink  into  the  mire  of 
journalism.  Whatever  the  nationality  of 
the  artist,  let  us  bow  to  him  in  deep  rever- 
ence and  gratitude!.  From  wherever  he 
hails,  whether  from  Europe,  Persia,  India, 
China,  or  Japan,  the  artist  is  the  supreme 
Magician  who  casts  a  woof  of  enchanted 
colours  across  the  drab  warp  of  our  dreary 
lives.  He  is  the  Magician  to  whom  God 
has  revealed  the  secret  of  the  philosopher's 
stone:  everything  he  touches  he  can  trans- 
mute into  gold. 


IV.-A  SIGNED   MOLARAM. 

By  PUNDIT  CHANDRA  DHAPv  GULERI. 


ANONYMITY  is  an  outstanding  char- 
acter of  Indian  art.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  authors  of  a  large 
body  of  Indian  sculptures  and  paintings  are 
not  known  by  name.  Their  distinction 
lies  in  the  fact  of  their  being  racial 
rather  than  individual  productions.  This 
is  true  as  much  in  the  field  of  art 
as  in  that  of  literature.  The  entire 
range  of  early  Sanskrit  literature  has 
nothing  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  auto- 
biography and  very  little  history,  though 
later  commentators  and  writers  occasionally 
give  detailed  accounts  of  themselves  and 
their  patrons.  The  names  of  the  authors 
of  the  epics  or  the  Puranas  are  mythical 
shadows  and  in  most  cases  fictitious;  and  in 
later  times   authors   frequently   suppressed 


their  own  names  and  let  their  work  pass  as 
that  of  some  mythical  or  famous  poets.  In 
some  hymns  of  the  Rigveda,  the  last  verse 
gives  the  name  of  the  author,  sometimes 
conveying  a  double  entendre;  the  practice 
suddenly  revived  ip  the  vernacular  literature 
of  the  middle  ages  when  his  name  invariably 
occurs  in  single  verses,  songs  or  hymns,  e.g., 
"Thus  saith  Kabir,"  "  Bhushana  says." 
Suradasa,  Tulsidasa  and  other  poets  always 
give  their  names  in  full  or  in  part  in  the  last 
line  of  a  hymn  or  sonnet.  According  to 
the  old  rules  of  social  discipline,  the  purpose 
seems  to  have  been  to  suppress  and  discount 
individual  life  wiih  the  view  to  merge  the 
same  in  a  larger  racial  consciousness.  Thus 
the  expression  in  art  as  in  literature 
came    to    be    largely    racial    rather    than 
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individual.  The  expression  of  individuality 
was  considered  as  injurious  to  the  unity  of 
the  inner  spiritual  life  which  the  individual 
sought  to  attain  as  the  common  heritage  of 
'the  race.  The  .artists  were  exponents  of  a 
form  of  culture  which  was  of  a  profound 
and  general  character,  shared  by  all  but 
peculiar  to  none.  The  individuality  of  the 
artist  is  thus,  more  or  less,  a  mystery  in 
Indian  art,  and  his  productions  are  the  only 
evidence  left  to  us  of  the  quality  of  his 
mind,  and  the  only  means,  if  at  all,  of 
picturing  to  ourselves  a  glimpse  of  his  per- 
sonality. In  Europe  the  study  and  criticism 
of  the  works  of  an  artist  is  very  often 
encumbered  by  many  details  of  biography 
and  anecdotes,  and  much  other  extraneous 
matter,  more  or  less  alien  to  the  understand- 
ing of  a  masterpiece.  However  much  such 
extraneous  details  of  the  life  of  the  artist 
may  help  to  realise  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  artist  worked  and  lived,  they  have  the  in- 
evitable effect  of  diverting  the  concentra- 
tion of  attention  from  his  works — the  pro- 
duct of  the  mind  of  the  artist — to  his  per- 
sonality.* For,  indeed,  the  mind  of  the 
artist,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  is  worth 
knowing  about  him,  is  best  known 
through  his  works.  H  is  a  very 
popular  and  somewhat  pardonable  fail- 
ing to  enquire  more  about  an  artist  than  his 
works  alone  can  give  us, v  and  out  of  this 
popular  curiosity  has  grown  up  a  prodigious 
literature  in  European  countries,  dealing 
with  the  "  life  "  and  "  works  "  of  famous 
painters  and  sculptors.  Fortunately  the 
materials  available  in  those  countries  are 
rich  enough  to  justify  the  attempts  made  to 
elucidate  the  bibliography  of  the  works  of 
artists  and  to  deduce  from  them  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  evolution  of  style  of  indi- 
vidual artists.  In  India,  and  in  the  Asiatic 
countries  generally,  such  details  are  almost 
impossible  to  obtain,  and,  indeed,  in  India  a 
signed  masterpiece,  until  we  come  to  the 
Mughal  period,  is  almost  an  unknown  pheno- 
menon. Even  in  Mughal  and  post-Mughal 
painting,  and  in  the  later  Kangra  schools,  a 
signed  picture  is  more  or  less  a  rarity.  A 
somewhat  unusual  interest  therefore 
attaches  to  the  little  water-colour  drawing 
from  the  brush  of  Mola  Ram,  which  we  re- 
produce here   in   the   colour  plate  opposite, 


from  the  original   in   the   collection  of   the 
Editor. 

In  A.D.  1760,  when  the  fifth  act  of  the 
great  drama  of  Mughal  history  was  coming 
to  a  tragic  end,  there  was  born,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Garhwal,  the  last  representative  of 
the  ancient  court  painters  of  India  on  whom 
devolved  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  keep- 
ing alive  for  a  few  years  the  great  flames 
of  the  old  pictorial  tradition  in  India,  before 
it  was  finally  extinguished  shortly  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  political  power  under  the 
shadow  of  which  lived  and  flourished  many 
of  the  later  cultural  activities  of  India. 
During  the  anarchy  that  preceded  the  dis- 
solution and  dismemberment  of  the  Mughal 
Empire,  many  of  the  surviving  exponents  of 
the  old  schools  of  painting  took  refuge  in 
the  recesses  of  the  Himalayas  under  the  pro- 
tection of  petty  Hindu  chiefs.  Just  as  with 
the  inroads  of  the  Muhammadans  in  Bengal 
the  representatives  of  old  art  of  Magadha 
and  Gaud  found  refuge  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nepal,  the  artists  of  the  Mughal  court, 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  ran 
for  shelter  under  the  Hindu  princes  of  the 
Punjab  Himalaya.  Of  many  a  family  of 
artists  who  no  doubt  gradually  dropped  off, 
one  by  one,  from  the  Court  of  Delhi,  the 
case  of  the  ancestors  of  Mola  Ram  is  un- 
doubtedly a  typical  example.*  When  the 
intrigues  of  Aurangzeb  drove  his  nephew, 
Prince  Salim,  for  safety  of  his  life,  from 
Delhi,  the  latter  obtained  temporary  pro- 
tection with  Raja  Fateh  Singh,  the  then 
ruling  Chief  of  Garhwal.  With  the  fugitive 
prince  came  to  Srinagar  (Garhwal) 
two  artists  named  Shamdas  and  Kehar- 
das.  They  remained  with  the  Rajah  of 
Garhwal  who,  shortly  after,  treacherously 
surrendered  the  prince  to  Aurangzeb.  The 
Rajah  appears  to  have  taken  great  interest 
in  the  two  artists,  who  were  made  Dewans 
with  a  jagir  (freehold)  of  fifty  villages  and 
an  allowance  of  Rs.  5  per  day.  They  must 
have  flourished  under  their  new  patron,  and 

*  That  various  Chiefs  and  Rajahs  unknown 
in  political  history  have  been  immortalised  by  their 
Court  artists  is  evident  from  numerous  extant 
portraits  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, e.g.,  portrait  of  Raja  Bir  Singh,  of  Nurpur, 
and  various  Sikh  portraits. 
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appear  to  have  handed  down  the  craft  of 
their  family  tradition  to  Mola  Ram,  who 
was  the  fourth  descendant  of  the  family 
and  an  artist  of  a  very  wide  culture.  From 
his  extant  works  we  know  that  he  was  a 
gifted  painter.  He  also  appears  to  be  a  poet 
in  Hindi  and  Persian.  He  is  said  to  have 
left  some  manuscripts  in  the  way  of  history 
of  some  of  the  events  of  the  time  of  Aurang- 
zeb,  the  memory  of  which  could,  easily  have 
been  preserved  in  the  family,  the  ancestors 
of  which  actually  took  part  in  some  of  the 
incidents.  The  achievement  of  the  artist  in 
the  role  of  a  historian  has  not  been  investi- 
gated, but  we  have  had  evidence  of  his 
poetic  exercises.  Dr.  Coomaraswamy,  in  his 
"Rajput  Painting"  (Oxford  Press,  Vol.  I, 
p.  23),  has  already  cited  one  doha  or  verse 
which  Mola  Ram  has  affixed  to  one  of  his 
pictures.  It  runs  as  follows:  "What  are 
thousands  and  lakhs  or  millions  of  gold  and 
villages?  Mola  Ram  finds  his  rewards  in 
good- will  and  well-being.  Samvat  1832 
(AD.  1775),  the  fifth  day  of  the  bright  fort- 
night of  phalgun:  well  be  it!  "  That  the 
artist  was  in  the  habit  of  inscribing  his 
pictures  with  poetic  compositions  of  his  own 
is  borne  out  by  another  example  of  his  work 
here  reproduced.  The  practice  of  inscrib- 
ing pictures  with  descriptive  notes  or  verses, 
so  frequent  in  ancient  Chinese  painting, 
seems  to  have  been  very  fashionable  with 
old  Indian  artists.  Pictures  illustrating 
scenes  from  the  epics  and  the  Puranas,  as 
also  representations  of  Raginis  or  musical 
modes,  are  invariably  accompanied  by  in- 
scriptions in  the  handwriting  of  the  artist, 
quoting  verses,  generally,  on  the  top  of  the 
picture,  describing  or  elucidating  the  subject 
matter.  These  verses  are  generally  borrow- 
ed from  the  current  popular  texts  either  in 
Hindi  or  in  Sanskrit.  In  many  of  the  works 
of  Mola  Ram  his  descriptive  verses  in 
doha  or  other  metres  appear  to  be  his  own 
compositions,  the  last  line  giving  the  name 
of  the  composer,  according  to  the  old  tradi- 
tion preserved  in  Hindi  poetry.  Both  the 
verses  are  dated,  so  that  they  offer  valuable 
evidence,  recorded  by  his  own  hands,  of  the 
time  in  which  he  flourished.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  verse,  at  least  on  the 
picture  here  reproduced,  was  inscribed  by 
the    artist    himself.       The    verse    has    been 


, 


written  in  careful  hand,  in  thick  white 
colour,  the  four  quarters  being  punctuated 
by  red  lines.  Portions  of  the  writing  are 
unfortunately  damaged,  but  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  the  sense.  The  first  words 
in  red  lettering  were  probably  "  Subha- 
mastu,"  the  usual  benedictive  formula.  The 
language  of  the  verse  is  Hindi  [poetic  Braja- 
bhasa,  lit.,  the  dialect  of  Braja,  Mathura 
District],  and  the  composition  is  in  the  well- 
known  "  Savaiya  "  metre.  Missing  the  two 
illegible  words,  the  verse  lends  itself  to  the 
following  transliteration:  "  Vagavilokana 
kaun  nawala  nikasi  mukha-chanda  dikhavata 

hi[  Lakhi  sanga  cha  (kora) sabda 

kathora  sunawata  hij|  Ujhaki  ujhaki  phiraki 

si  phiri  chahu  ashahi |Ka    (?)   vi 

Mola  Rama  chali  hati  kai  dupata  pata  chota 
bachawata  hi||  Samvat  1852"  (A.D.  1795). 
It  is  certainly  difficult  to  render  the  spirit  of 
the  mellifluous  words  of  the  original  verse, 
but  the  following  somewhat  bald  translation 
will  at  least  convey  the  meaning  of  the  poet: 
"  The  young  lady  went  out  to  see  the  garden. 
As  soon  as  she  showed  her  beautiful  moon- 
face  she  was  hung  upon  by  the  impertinent 
| chakora'  (partridge),  which  insisted  on 
inflicting  on  her  its  harsh  unwelcome  words. 
She  gently  flitted  about  like  a  whirling  top, 
avoiding  the  impertinent  attention  of 
the  bird.  The  poet  Mola  Ram  says, 
she  stepped  back,  in  time,  dodging  the 
bird  by  the  strokes  of  her  whirling 
sash  cloth."  The  dress  and  ornaments 
of  the  young  lady  are  similar  to  those 
very  common  in  the  district  of  Garhwal  and 
the  submontane  Kangra  District.  The  verse 
and  picture  may  well  have  been  the  artist's 
poetic  tribute  to  his  own  lady-love  and  was 
possibly  founded  on  an  actual  incident, 
though  the  chakora  thirsting  after  the  moon- 
face  of  a  beautiful  lady  is  a  well-known  old 
Indian  poetic  conceit,  repeatedly  exploited 
and  hackneyed  by  almost  all  Sanskrit  poets. 
The  chakora,  in  poetic  tradition,  is  very  fond 
of  the  moon.  It  is  said  to  be  rather  fasti- 
dious and  inconsistent  in  its  tastes,  either 
drinking  the  moon's  rays  or  swallowing 
burning  charcoal.*     In  the  language  of  the 

*  Many  quotations  from  Sanskrit  poets  can  be 
given  in  which  chakora's  fondness  for  the  moon's 
rays   is  exploited.     As   the  face  of  the  beloved  is 
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verse  the  poet  Mola  Ram  may  very  aptly  be 
taken  to  pose  in  the  guise  of  the  bird  thirst- 
ing for  the  beautiful  face,  as  in  the  picture 
the     bird     very     narrowly     misses     being 

compared  to  the  moon,  poets  transfer  the  allegiance 
of  the  chakora  to  the  face  itself.  The  following 
verse  from  Rajashekhar  (Viddhasalabhanjika  i,  31) 
describes  the  face  of  the  beloved  as  another  moon, 
rising  on  the  palace  walls,  without  the  deer-mark, 
not  in  the  sky,  and  scattering  pure  light  which  is 
followed  by  chakoras  from  the  garden,  who  are 
bent  upon  taking  mouthful  of  this  nectar: 

Upa  prakaragrain  prahina  nayane  tarkaya 
manag  Anakashe  koyain  galitaharinah  sitakiranah  j 
Sudhabaddha-grasair-upavana  chakorair-anusr- 
tam|  Kiran-jyotsnam-achchham  navalavalapaka- 
pranayinimj! 


struck  by  the  end  of  her  yellow  sash,  as 
suggested  by  the  last  line  of  the  verse. 
Although  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing his  young  lady  in  a  very  beautiful  pose, 
the  picture  cannot  be  taken  as  representing 
him  in  his  best  manner.  In  spite  of  a  certain 
decisiveness  and  firmness  of  drawing  which 
clearly  foreshadows  the  later  development 
of  his  style,  the  picture  is  a  little  crude  in 
many  respects,  particularly  in  the  treatment 
of  the  trees,  and  evidently  belongs  to  the 
middle  period  of  his  life,  when  his  style  was 
yet  to  mature.  This  is  amply  borne  out  by 
the  date  of  the  picture,  viz.,  Samvat  1852 
(A.D.  1795).  He  was  born  in  1760,  and  died 
in  1833  A.D.  So  that  he  was  35  years  old 
when  he  drew  this  little  water  colour  picture. 


V.-A  VAISHNAVAITE  MADONNA. 

By  SUSHIL  BANERJEE. 


EVER  since  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  Byzantine,  Gothic  and 
Italian  art,  down  to  the  twentieth  century 
(as  in  such  modern  works  as  those  of  the 
Polish  artist  Bernard  Meninsky),  the 
mother  and  child  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  fascinating  motifs  in  various 
phases  of  European  art.  While  the  theme 
lent  itself  to  various  doctrinal  developments 
in  the  hand  of  the  theologian,  it  afforded  to 
artists  of  various  temperaments  and  moods 
widely  divergent  methods  and  manners  of 
presentation.  From  the  hieratic  Madonna 
of  the  early  bas-reliefs,  grim  and  rigid,  it 
went  through  a  variegated  career,  now 
gracious  and  reverential,  now  winsome  and 
tender,  now  picturesque  and  attractive  and 
subsequently  developing  into  a  real  goddess 
of  maternity  and  ultimately  descending 
through  pathos  and  homeliness  into  senti- 
mentality and  affectation.  As  one  of  the 
most  hackneyed  themes  of  Christian  mytho- 
logy it  has  enjoyed  a  continuous  reign  in 
European  art  for  nearly  fifteen  centuries. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  name  any  other 
subject  which  enjoyed  so  prolonged  a  vogue 
in  Gothic  sculpture  and  Italian  painting. 
And  one  is  almost  inclined  to  mistake  a 
mother  and  child  motif  as  a  special  feature 


of  European  art.  But  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  regard  the  motif  as  a  monopoly  of 
Christian  art.  The  cult  of  *the  motherhood 
of  God  itself  goes  far  back  into  pre-Christian 
era,  and  is  anterior  to  the  development  of 
Greek  civilization.  The  earliest  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  idea  has  been 
discovered  in  Crete,  from  which  it  may 
have  found  its  way  into  the  non- 
Christian  religious  system  of  the  East, 
as  also  into  the  Christian  religion  of  the 
West.  In  India  the  development  of  mother 
and  child  motif  is  earlier  than  its  parallel 
in  the  West.  Hariti,  the  Buddhist  Madonna, 
has  been  proved  by  M.  Foucher  to  be  earlier 
than  any  similar  Christian  theme.  Begin- 
ning from  Gandhara,  the  "  mother  and 
child "  repeatedly  occurs  throughout  the 
whole  career  of  Buddhist  art  in  all  its  rami- 
fications both  within  and  outside  the 
geographic  limits  of  India.  In  early  Brahm- 
anical  sculpture  the  motif  occurs  once  or 
twice,  and  several  times,  in  the  later  phases 
of  the  art,  as  in  Orissa.  But  it  is  in  the 
later  Vaishnavaite  development  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Bhagavata  Purana  that  the 
theme  acquires  very  interesting  features  in 
connection  with  the  stories  of  Krishna. 

Of  all  the  picturesque  legends  that  folk- 
lore have  woven  round  the  Cycle  of  Krishna 
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none  are  perhaps  so  "  sweet  "  and  "  poetical  " 
as  the  stories  about  the  career  of  the  Divine 
Child  in  the  house  of  Nanda  and  Yasoda, 
wife  and  queen  of  Nanda  and  the  foster- 
mother  of  Krishna.  The  infatuation  of 
Yasoda  for  the  Babe  of  Indian  Bethlehem 
has  transcended  and  idealised  all  the  love 
that  a  mother  ever  felt  for  her  own  child. 
Indeed,  the  Love  of  Yasoda  for*  the  Holy 
Child  "  Gopala  "— "  The  Little  Shepherd  "— 
has  become  typical  of  the  idealised  emotion 
of  the  mother.  It  is  an  image  of  the  baby 
Krishna  that  the  Indian  mother  adores  as 
the  Bambino,  calling  it  Gopala,  her  cow- 
herd. His  name  fills  gospels  and  poems,  the 
folksongs  of  all  Hindu  races  are  full  of 
descriptions  of  Him  as  a  cowherd  wandering 
and  sporting  among  His  fellows;  and 
childish  literature  is  full  of  stories  about 
Him,  curiously  like  European  tales  of  the 
Christ-child.  According  to  Vaishnava 
theology,  the  God-head  is  attainable  by  all 
and  is  accessible  in  terms  of  all  kinds  of 
human  passions — one  of  them  being  the  filial 
passion,  the  Vatsalya  Rasa.  It  is  said  that 
Yasoda  had  prayed,  in  a  former  life,  to  attain 
Krishnahood  through  the  love  of  a  mother. 
As  the  queen  of  Nanda,  Yasoda,  through  the 
mother's  passion  for  the  child,  attained  to 
the  closest  fellowship,  if  not  union,  with  the 
Divine — by  the  path  of  emotionalism,  as 
distinguished  from  the  path  of  knowledge. 
For,  inspite  of  all  the  miracles  that  the 
Divine  Child  performed,  Yasoda  hardly  ever 
attained  to  a  realisation  of  the  superhuman 
character  of  her  babe.  Her  glimpses  of 
Divinity  were  constantly  overpowered  and 
drowned  by  her  human  maternal  affection, 
and  she  felt  happiest  in  believing  that  it 
was  not  a  God,  but  her  own  little  child,  that 
she  pressed  to  her  bosom.  It  is  the  apotheo- 
sis of  this  human  emotion — the  intensity 
of  Mother-Love — that  has  been  pictured  in 
beautiful  forms  in  Indian  literature  and  art. 
The  love  of  Yasoda  for  infant  Krishna  has 
been  told  with  consummate  lyrical  and  imagi- 
native skill  in  all  classes  of  Vaishnava  poetry 
and  particularly  in  "  Hindi  Bhajan  "  songs. 
The  poets  and  artists  popularised  in  folk  art 
the  emotional  creed  of  devotion  which  the 
theologians  sought  to  establish  through 
abstruse  religious  speculations.  While  the 
Vatfshnavaite   theologists   have   preached   a 


mystic  spiritualization  of  the  human 
passion,  the  artist  and  the  poet  have  pre- 
ferred to  keep  to  the  common  human  level 
and  have  lavished  all  their  skill  in  picturing 
in  terms  of  ordinary  human  feeling  the 
sweet  infatuation  of  the  Indian  Madonna 
/or  her  little  "black  baby  "—the  infant 
Krishna.*  In  mediaeval  and  later  Indian 
art  the  treatment  of  these  themes  is  ex- 
tremely poetical  rather  than  theological. 
They  are  essentially  lyrical  in  feeling  rather 
than,  in  any  sense,  epic.  They  are  not 
literary  interpretations  of  sacred  legends. 
They  are  rather  the  products  of  an  identi- 
fication and  realisation  of  the  sacred  legends 
in  the  actual  life-environment  of  the  artists. 
The  leading  character  of  the  presentation 
of  Yasoda  in  the  later  pictures  of  the  Kangra 
school  is  one  of  sheer  humanity,  as  in  the 
example  here  reproduced  in  colour.  As  in  so 
many  of  the  works  of  Correggio,  the  Madon- 
na is  the  homely  mother,  and  the  child  is  a 
mere  infant.  It  has  nothing  superhuman 
or  sacred  about  it  except  in  the  traditional 
blue  colour  of  its  complexion.  Yet  there  is 
a  subtle  and  exquisite  tenderness;  coupled 
with  a  restraint,  which  saves  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  from  degenerating  into 
a  mere  genre  picture  of  a  mother  suckling 
her  babe.  The  picture  is  no  doubt  founded 
on  actual  experience  of  the  artist  of  life 
around  him  and  bears  many  traces  of  his 
own  local  environment  from  which  he  drew 
his  models.  The  piece  of  red  cloth  round  the 
head  of  Yasoda,  known  as  "  Jamar-patti,"  is 
very  characteristically  reminiscent  of  the 
custom  (till  lately  current  in  North-Western 
India  and  Rajputana)  of  indicating  mother- 
hood ;  the  new  mother  after  the  birth  of  the 
child  used  to  be  signalled  by  this  character- 
istic symbol.  The  introduction  of  the  old 
nurse  sitting  in  front,  offering  a  pot  of  sandal 
paste,  is  a  very  well-known  convention  in 
Rajput  painting,  and  in  a  nativity  subject, 
such  as  the  one  we  are  now  considering; 
will  easily  recall  the  midwife  depicted  in 
mediaeval  Christian  art  or  the  well-known 
Anastasia  of  Provencal  mystery  plays.  It 
will  be  unfair  to  attempt  to  draw  any  close 
analogy  between  the  mother  and  child  of 
the  Vaishnavaite  legends  and  the  Christian 


♦Krishna    literally  means  "The  Black  One." 
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treatment  of  the  same  theme,  as  the 
subject  in  the  two  systems  of  mythology 
developed  very  distinct  and  divergent  cult 
features.  In  Christian  mythological  art, 
the  mother  and  the  child  have  never  parted 
company  and  have  formed  a  twin  deity 
for  the  worship  of  the  faithful.  In  Vaish- 
navaite  art,  the  Gopal  Krishna,  the  favour- 
ite child  of  Yasoda,  developed  an  indepen- 
dent status  and  has  been  worshipped  in  the 
single  image  of  the  boy  Krishna.  There  are 
innumerable  images  in  brass,  bronze  and 
stone  surviving  in  various  places,  from 
Mathura  in  the  North  to  all  parts  of 
Southern  India,  where  Vaishnavaite  cults 
have  enjoyed  any  kind  of  popularity.  But  the 
treatment  accorded  to  the  subject  in  Rajput 
art  has  many  parallels  in  European  art,  parti- 
cularly in  its  later  history.  The  particular 
subject  as  treated  in  the  Kangra  school  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  century 


hardly  reaches  the  gravity,  dignity  or  reli- 
giosity of  the  Madonnas  of  Italian  art.  And 
our  present  example  hardly  rests  on  any 
level  much  higher  than  that  attained  by  such 
pictures  as  Alfred  Stevens'  "  Tous  les  Bon- 
heurs  "  in  the  Brussels  Museum.  The  motif 
itself  appears  to  have  been  very  seldom  treat- 
ed by  artists  of  the  Kangra  school.  Al- 
though a  few  subjects  representing  Krishna 
and  Yasoda  have  recently  come  to  light,  they 
seem  to  be  far  less  frequent  in  Rajput  paint- 
ing, and  the  known  examples  appear  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  the  same  artist  or  his  associ- 
ates or  descendants,  as  the  colour  schemes  of 
the  known  specimens  seem  to  indicate.  We 
hope  to  reproduce  in  a  subsequent  number 
a  somewhat  similar  subject  which  appears 
to  be  from  the  same  brush  as  that  of  our 
present  illustration,  which  we  owe  to  the 
generous  courtesy  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Manuk,  of 
Bankipur,  the  owner  of  the  original  picture. 


VI.-A  BUDDHIST  IMAGE  FROM  BURMA. 


IN  the*  spread  and  propagation  of  the 
Buddhist  faith  in  countries  beyond  the 
geographical  limits  of  India,  the  part 
that  the  teachings  and  "sayings"  of 
ihe  Buddha  played  was  no  less  than 
that  played  by  images  of  the  Enlighten- 
ed One.  Indeed,  in  countries  in  a  more 
or  less  primitive  and  barbarous  stage, 
the  pictures  and  images  of  the  Buddha 
appear  to  have  made  greater  appeal  to 
new  converts  than  abstruse  philosophical 
doctrines.  And  specially  in  countries  like 
Burma,  Tibet,  Siam  and  Java,  the  Buddhist 
missionaries  found  in  the  numerous  images 
of  the  Buddhist  pantheon  more  useful  and 
potent  instruments  than  the  Buddhist  scrip- 
tures in  propagating  and  popularising  the 
Buddhist  creed.  With  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  worship  of  the  Buddha  as  a 
personal  god  and  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of 
devotion  which  led  to  the  creation  of  a  cult 
of  images  of  the  Buddha  and  a  host  of 
Bodhisattvas  regarded  as  personal  gods, 
responsive  to  the  prayers  of  worshippers, 
there  grew  up  an  enormous  demand  of  a 
variety  of  images  for  worship  of  which  the 
central  figure  was  the  Buddha  himself. 
The  multiplication  of  images  of  the  Buddha 


very  soon  became  the  principal  phase  in  all 
forms  of  Buddhist  religion  in  and  outside 
India. .  And  the  well-known  pious  and  some- 
what passionate  utterance  of  Empress 
Komio  of  Japan  very  typically  illustrates  the 
position  given  to  Buddhist  images  in  later 
Buddhism:  "The  sound  of  the  tools  that 
are  raising  the  image  of  Buddha,  let  it  rever- 
berate the  Heaven!"  Indeed  the  demand  of 
the  worshipper  for  images  must  have  kept 
busy  generations  of  image-makers  in  India 
and  Further  India,  as  well  as  in  China,  Japan, 
and  Java,  for  many  centuries.  And  the 
missionaries  who  carried  the  words  of  the 
Buddha  beyond  the  Indian  Ocean  came  with 
fully  developed  doctrines  as  with  a  perfected 
and  complete  system  of  iconography.  The 
image  of  the  Buddha  had  long  ago  developed 
and  perfected  itself.  And  the  type  attained 
in  the  Gupta  period  (A.D.  320-455)  formed 
the  main  foundation  of  the  colonial  and 
missionary  phases  of  Buddhist  Art  in  Fur- 
ther India  and  the  Far  East.  The  con- 
tinuous repetition  of  the  type  principally  of 
the  Gupta  School,  notwithstanding  its  full- 
ness, suavity,  and  grace,  had  almost  degener- 
ated into  a  stereotyped  formula,  out  of  which 
it  seemed  impossible  to  deduce  or  derive  the 
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passion  and  vitality  of  primitive  examples. 
But  the  contribution  made  to  Buddhist  Art 
by  its  colonial  exponents  was  of  a  more  real 
and  individual  character  than  the  mere  re- 
production and  repetition  of  Indian  types 
and  patterns.  As  Buddhism  spread  and 
grew  in  China,  Japan,  Burma,  and  Siam,  it 
developed  new  phases  of  art  and  iconography, 
inspired  no  doubt  by  Indian  prototypes. 
The  actual  number  of  images  carried  by 
pilgrims  and  missionaries  from  India  to 
China  and  other  Eastern  countries  must  have 
been  numerous.  They  inspired  the  growth 
of  new  branches  of  Buddhist  Art,  outside  the 
Indian  Continent.  And  just  as  the  scrip- 
tures of  Buddhism  were  rendered  in  the 
vernacular  languages  of  the  countries  which 
accepted  the  faith,  Buddhist  Art  likewise 
found  new  expression  in  terms  of  a  some- 
what new  vocabulary  and  plastic  idiom — 
which  reflected  in  its  main  outline  the 
character  of  Indian  Buddhist  Art,  but  which 
had  many  new  features  as  well  which  con- 
stituted, in  many  ways,  distinctive  contri- 
butions and  accessions  to  Buddhist  Art. 
This  was  evident  not  only  in  many 
interesting  iconographic  developments, 
but  also  in  the  very  character  and 
mode  of  representation.  There  is  an- 
other important  feature  of  colonial  Buddhist 
Art  which  deserves  careful  notice.  Early 
Buddhist  Art  in  China,  Japan,  Siam  or 
Java,  particularly  in  its  images  of  the 
Buddha,  is  resplendent  with  all  the  qualities 
of  primitive  art,  being  the  product  and 
direct  expression  of  a  newly  felt  emotion, 
notwithstanding  the  many  centuries  that 
have  preceded  the  colonial  expansion  with 
various  schools  of  Buddhist  sculpture  in  a 
continuous  chain  of  historical  development — 
a  chain  which  seems  to  be  broken  with  the 
efflorescence  of  colonial  Buddhism.  Thus 
when  the  mode  and  style  of  representing 
the  Buddha  and  the  connected  images  as 
developed  and  perfected  during  the  Gupta 
epoch  reaches  Burma,  Siam  and  other  Far 
Eastern  countries,  Buddhist  sculpture 
suddenly  reverts  to  its  past  history  and 
develops  many  new  and  primitive  qualities 
as  if  the  image  of  the  Buddha  was  pictured 
for  the  first  time  in  these  distant  Buddhist 
colonies.  In  this  way  Buddhist  Art  for 
many,  centuries     preserved     its     primitive 


inspiration  as  some  new  race  or  other,  be  it 
the  Tibetan,  the  Chinese,  the  Siamese,  the 
Burmese  or  the  Japanese,  was  "  always 
catching  the  inspiration  and  feeling  and  ex- 
pressing it  with  primitive  sensibility  and 
passion."  The  practice  of  Buddhist  sculp- 
ture in  Burma,  as  in  all  other  Eastern 
countries,  though  it  never  fails  to  honour 
the  main  conventions  of  Indian  Buddhist 
images,  develops  qualities  distinctly  rich  in 
individual  expression  as  in  their  power  of 
inspiration.  They  do  accept  the  general 
iconographic  canons,  but  they  use  them  as 
useful  instruments  to  express  the  deeply 
felt  emotion  of  their  new  faith.  They  have 
never  copied  or  reproduced  the  models  from 
Gupta  or  Amaravati  schools  as  mechanical 
formulas.  This  is  particularly  evident  in 
the  physiognomy  of  the  types  depicted  in 
the  Buddha  images  of  Burma,  Siam  or  China. 
The  features  of  the  face  are  translated  from 
the  ethnic  types  of  each  country,  and  the 
distinct  and  nicely  differentiated  variations 
of  the  features  of  different  branches  of  the 
Mongolian  family  help  one  to  identify  any 
Buddhist  image  as  originating  from  China. 
Burma  or  Siam.  It  is  true  that  in  Siam  and 
in  Java  the  Aryo-Indian  feature  crops  up 
in  many  images  of  the  Buddha,  but  they 
appear  to  be  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
that  colonial  art  loved  to  find  expression  in 
racial  local  types.  Before  the  progress  of 
archaeology  and  the  discovery  of  early 
Buddhist  images,  Buddhist  Art  was 
generally  represented  by  late  examples 
principally  of  the  Burmese  and  Siamese 
school,  the  principal  reason  being  the 
existence  of  a  long-continued  living 
tradition  of  image-making  in  those 
countries,  where  image-worship  has  flour- 
ished up  to  the  present  day,  long  after  the 
extinction  of  Buddhism  in  the  land  of  its 
birth.  The  products  of  recent  times  were 
no  doubt  of  a  very  lifeless  and  mechanical 
character,  chiefly  represented  by  crude 
marble  Buddhas  seated  in  "  bhumisparsa 
mudra,"  and  generally  decorated  with  loud 
colours,  of  red  and  gold  in  violent  and  vulgar 
contrasts.  But  before  the  degenerated 
flourish  of  this  gold  and  tinsel  of  the  modern 
art,  Burma  grew  and  nursed  a  vitally  rich 
and  noble  school  of  sculpture  principally 
represented    in    wood.       Indeed,    the   latter 
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material  offered  a  peculiarly  suitable 
medium  for  the  expression  of  the  quaint 
artistic  genius  of  the  Burmese  people.  The 
Burmese  school  had  strong  affinities  with 
the  Siamese  and  Cambodian  schools,  by 
which  later  Burmese  Art  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced and  with  which  the  Burmese 
school  is  liable  to  be  confused.  The  leading 
types  of  Buddhist  sculpture  undoubtedly 
came  from  Cambodia  or  Siam,  for  the  old 
Ramanya-desa  (Pegu  and  Tenasserim)  was 
under  Cambodian  rule  from  the  6th  century 
to  the  10th  century  A.D.  and  under  Siamese 
rule  in  the  14th  century.  Though  there  are 
various  images  of  the  Buddha  obviously 
fashioned  on  the  Gupta  types  (e.g.,  the  well- 
known  image  of  the  Buddha  sheltered  by  the 
hooded  snake  Muchalinda  in  the  Naga  Yon 
pagoda  in  Pagan),  the  leading  types  of 
Buddha  images  of  Burma  follow  the  innova- 
tions introduced  by  the  Cambodian  and, 
later,  by  the  Siamese  schools. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Charles  Nord- 
linger  (Calcutta)  we  are  enabled  to  repro- 
duce on  the  page  opposite  a  typical 
Burmese  image  of  the  Buddha,  which  will 
help  us  to  study  the  characteristics  of  the 
image  in  the  form  it  became  popular  in 
Burma.  The  subject  of  our  illustration  is  a 
wooden  image  treated  with  the  dull  gold 
lacquer — which  must  have  been  renewed 
from  time  to  time.  It  appears  to  have 
been  carved  from  one  single  piece, 
except  the  right  hand  which  is  a 
separate  and  a  new  piece  added  by  way  of 
"  restoration."  Its  height  is  about  thirty- 
two  inches,  including  the  lotus  pedestal  on 
which  rest  the  feet  of  the  image  in  a  very 
sensitive  and  almost  nervous  pose.  The 
modelling  seems  to  be  characteristically 
fine  and  delicate  and  the  expression  of  the 
face  with  its  dreamy  smile  is  particularly 
happy  and  far  above  the  average  mechanical 
effect  of  this  class  of  figures.  The  princioal 
element  which  contributes  to  the  superior 
plastic  quality  of  the  figure  is  undoubtedly 
furnished  by  the  extremely  artistic  disposi- 
tion of  the  drapery,  the  subtle  rhythm  of 
which  gives  a  movement  to  the  figure  in  con- 
trast to  the  static  character  of  the  pose, 
which  is  emphasized  by  the  dynamics  of  the 
flowing  lines  of  the  richly  brocaded  bord- 
ers of  the  garment.    In  the  treatment  of  the 


drapery  the  Buddhist  artists  of  the  Far 
East  found  the  principal  outlet  of  their  own 
individual  expression,  and  it  is  in  the  manner 
of  the  disposition  of  the  drapery  that  an 
element  is  introduced  for  differentiating  it 
from  the  Indian  prototypes.  If  we  compare 
this  with  any  image  of  the  Gupta  period, 
the  divergence  is  quite  obvious.  The  pecu- 
liar manner  of  arranging  the  end  of  the 
upper  cloth  in  graceful  and  super- 
imposed folds  resting  on  the  left  shoulder 
is  derived  from  images  of  the  Cam- 
bodian school,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  originator  of  this  practice.  The  Burmese 
type  of  the  Buddha  can,  however,  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  Cambodian 
and  Siamese  types  by  the  characteristic 
treatment  of  the  "  urna,"  the  protruding 
symbol  on  the  head.  In  Burma  it  is  almost 
a  circular  knob  very  closely  reproducing  the 
Indian  fashion,  whereas  in  Siamese  and 
Cambodian  figures  it  is  invariably  a  pointed 
peaklike  flame,  particularly  in  the  examples 
of  Buddha  images  of  the  Ayuthia  period. 
To  return  to  our  illustration,  the  sincerity 
and  the  obvious  spontaneity  of  expression  in 
the  figure  appear  to  be  products  of  the 
artist's  individual  inspiration  rather  than  the 
mechanical  skill  of  the  craftsman,  and  one 
is  driven  to  conclude  that  it  must  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  types  of  the  class  of  the 
Buddha, — the  individual  creation  of  some 
early  Burmese  artist.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
taken  to  represent  the  earlier  schools,  and, 
in  view  of  its  affinity  to  well-known  ex- 
amples, it  has  to  be  ascribed  to  a  late  period. 
Mr.  Charles  Duroiselle,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  valuable  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  study  of  the  figure,  thinks  it 
"  to  be  quite  modern."  The  many  distinc- 
tive qualities  of  the  figure  seem,  however,  to 
take  it  much  beyond  the  tendencies  of 
modern  productions.  The  right  hand  of  the 
figure,  which  is  a  new  piece  added  to  replace 
the  original  hand  evidently  injured  by  some 
accident,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  "  restor- 
er," at  any  rate,  estimated  the  figure  as 
representing  a  worthy  example  deserving 
repair  or  restoration.  That  the  artist  who 
actually  carved  it  was  not  the  author  of  its 
conception  is,  however,  evident  from  a 
superficial  comparison  of  our  figure  with 
the  type  represented  by  the  colossal ,  image 
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of   the   Buddha    in   the   Ananda   temple   at 
Pagan  built  in  1090  A.D.  by  King  Kyanta- 
sittha,  as  also  the  gold  image  of  the  Shwe- 
zigon    Pagoda    rebuilt    by    the    same    king. 
The  poses  of  the  hands,  as  also  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  draperies,  in  our  illustration  are 
accurately,  if  not  slavishly,  transcribed  from 
these  earlier  examples.     Indeed,  it  is  some- 
what of  a  marvel  how  the  artist,  though 
strictly  conforming  to  the  canon    and  for- 
mula of  the  earlier  precedents  in  all  details, 
has    succeeded    in    contributing    many    in- 
dividual   qualities    which    have    saved    the 
figure    from    the    effect    of    a    mechanical 
repetition  of  a  fixed  and  schematic  pattern. 
A  few  words  may  be  added  as  to  the  exact 
identity  of  the  figure    and  its  place  in  the 
Buddhist     pantheon.       According     to     Mr. 
Duroiselle,  it  is  the  representation  of  Dipan- 
kara  Buddha,  the  twenty-fourth  predecessor 
of     Gautama.       Dipankara     (literally,     the 
Illuminator)  is  the  first  of  the  twenty-five 
Tathagatas     who     attained     Buddhahood, 
Gautama    Buddha    being    the    last.       "  He 
is    believed    to    have    lived    3000    years    on 
earth     before     finding     any     one     worthy 


of  receiving  his  divine  message.  He  then 
decided  to  convert  the  world,  and  caused  the 
appearance  of  a  great  city  to  proceed  from 
his  lamp  ("  dipa  ")  and  fix  itself  in  space. 
While  the  people  of  Jambudvipa  (India) 
were  gazing  upon  this  miracle,  fierce  flames 
were  emitted  from  the  four  walls.  Fear 
filled  their  hearts  and  they  looked  for  a 
Buddha  to  save  them.  Then  Dipankara 
came  forth  from  the  burning  city  and  began 
to  teach  the  Law"  (Getty).  In  Java  and 
Ceylon,  as  in  Burma  and  Siam,  the  Dipan- 
kara Buddha  is  generally  represented  as 
standing  with  the  right  hand  in  the  gesture 
of  protection  ("  abhaya  mudra  ")  and  the 
left  hand  carrying  the  folds  of  the  garments 
at  the  hip  as  in  our  illustration.  Like  all 
Buddhas,  Dipankara  has  the  short  curly  hair, 
the  "ushnisa,"  "urna,"  and  long-Iobed 
ears.  The  small  object  in  the  right  hand  is 
generally  believed  to  represent  a  fruit  from 
the  Jambu  tree.  To  the  modern  Buddhists 
in  Burma  the  figure  simply  represents  the 
Buddha  Gautama  without  any  particular 
association. 


VII.-INDIAN  ART  AND  ICONOGRAPHY. 

By  BRINDAVAN  C.  BHATTACHARYA. 


INDIAN  art  is  not  a  thing  merely  by 
itself.  It  forms  one  of  several  mani- 
festations which  represent,  in  all  con- 
summation, the  spiritual  life  of  the  Indians. 
To  appreciate  the  true  nature  of  Indian  art 
presupposes  always  a  sound  comprehension 
of  the  origin  of  all  true  art  and  that  of  Indian 
art  in  particular.  Human  mind  takes  an  in- 
ward delight  in  reflecting  itself  upon  nature 
and  its  processes,  and  it  is  the  idealised  forms 
of  the  issues  of  such  a  mental  operation  that 
have  given  rise  to  all  productions  of  art. 
Man,  as  observer  of  nature,  has  discovered 
certain  unities  or  similarities  between  him- 
self and  the  outer  world,  but  not  being  con- 
tent with  a  mere  shadow  of  resemblance,  he 
succeeded  in  finding  out  his  own  similarities 
magnified  in  scale  or  modified  in  form 
in  nature.  He  proceeded  still  further 
and,  from  a  consideration  that  all 
vibration  signified  a  true  sign  of  life,  he 


believed  that  throughout  in  nature  there  was 
no  lack  of  life,  and  nature,  as  a  whole,  was  a 
living  principle  more  or  less.  So  rightly 
he  regarded  nature  as  a  great  store-house  of 
life  and  energy  from  which  have  radiated 
the  so-called  living  beings,  and  consequently 
was  justified  in  regarding  nature  as  the  true 
originator — the  mother  or  father,  so  to  speak, 
of  created  beings.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  personification  of  nature,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  seeing  nature  in  a  personal  form. 
When,  thus,  the  relation  between  Nature  and 
Man  was  once  established  and  understood, 
all  the  attributes  as  well  as  the  functions  of 
man  commenced  to  be  seen  through  nature, 
though  in  an  idealistic  form.  There  was, 
however,  another  process  at  work:  the 
process  of  abstraction  or  generalisation 
which  gradually  created  a  world  in  it- 
self. Abstraction  of  qualities  resulted 
in      revealing      certain      universal      phases 
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of  nature.  Any  comprehension  of  one  of 
them  was  practically  not  possible  without 
a  "  recollection  "  or  "  representation  "  of  the 
object  that  it  always  inhered.  Thus  the 
need  of  objectifying  the  human  as  well  as 
the  natural  phase  was  felt,  and  immediately, 
we  find,  artists  were  born  for  attaining  this 
purpose. 

Artists  of  all  ages  have  perceived  in 
Nature  and  Man  certain  immutable  universal 
types  or  phases,  of  which  they  have  attempt- 
ed to  render  faithful  representation  and 
skilful  expression  in  the  art  of  poetry,  paint- 
ing, or  sculpture.  All  ideas,  it  may  be 
maintained,  are  abstractions  either  of 
qualities  or  of  forms.  And  ideas  have  been 
found  to  be  the  guiding  factors  of  all  art. 
Let  us  now  take  an  example  of  what  we  have 
so  far  essayed  to  explain  generally.  It  is 
well-known  that  with  the  Greek  artists  the 
idea  of  the  beautiful  was  practically  every- 
thing.* And  thus  they  eminently  succeeded 
in  bringing  out  that  idea  in  the  best  phases 
of  their  plastic  art.  Similarly,  the  idea, 
though  of  no  single  attitude,  but  of  fierce- 
ness, mildness,  beauty,  magnificence,  medita- 
tiveness  and  so  on  played  a  great  part  in  the 
minds  of  the  Indian  artists.  In  this  con- 
nection it  would  be  just  relevant  to  say  that 
there  existed  a  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  Greek  life  and  the  Indian  life. 
For  their  own  sake,  the  bodily  culture  and 
the  improvement  of  its  form  engaged  the 
sole  attention  of  the  Greeks,  whereas,  con- 
trarily,  the  Indian  life  of  old  ages,  and  pro- 
bably of  to-day,  has  been  manifestly  pre- 
occupied with  a  contemplative  phase  of  the 
human  mind.  Thus  it  is  only  too  natural 
to  "  discern  "  in  the  products  and  creations  of 
the  Indian  artists  a  faithful  representation  of 
their  subjective  ideals. 

It  is  not  infrequently  maintained  that  the 
old  Indian  artist  was  fettered  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  his  freedom  of  expression  by  rules 
and  canons  but  for  which  he  could  move 
more  freely  in  the  realm  of  his  own  art,  and 
thus  the  productions  which  he  has  left 
utterly  lacked  that  free  play  of  art — that 
unrestrained  atmosphere  of  life  and  harmony 
which  is  always  the  principal  condition  of 


*  Such  a  generalisation  cannot  apply  to  Early 
or  Archaic  Greek  Art. — Ed. 


success  in  all  works  of  art.  We,  however, 
naively  dissent  from  such  a  view.  We  are 
rather  disposed  to  hold  that  Indian  litera- 
ture generally,  .and  religious  literature  in 
particular,  bear  clear  proofs  which  indicate 
that  not  only  were  the  artists  directed  to  ex- 
press in  art  certain  symbolical  representation 
of  the  essential  nature  of  a  particular  icon, 
but  to  delineate,  through  their  brush  or 
chisel,  extremely  subtle  poses  of  the  image, 
to  express  in  unmistakable  terms  various 
moods  and  gestures,  be  it  grim  or  mild, 
meditative  or  grave,  in  which  the  deities  are 
supposed  to  manifest  before  the  worshipper. 
This  presumably  led  to  the  psychological 
foundation  of  Indian  art. 

There  is  still  a  deeper  meaning  conveyed 
by  the  productions  of  the  Indian  artists, — a 
meaning  which  they  so  eagerly  made  it  their 
aim  to  express  in  their  works.  Once  more 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Indian  images  used 
to  be  wrought  and  fashioned  for  the  pur- 
poses of  worship.  And  in  order  that  the 
worshipper  might  without  much  effort 
meditate  upon  them,  might  think  that  his 
dearest,  his  "  Saviour,"  his  master,  his 
object  of  reverence,  has  come  before  his  eyes, 
might  forget  his  own  individual  identity 
and  identify  his  own  self  with  the  image  of 
God,  the  artists  of  India  have  tried  their 
very  best  to  render  the  images  in  as  impres- 
sive and  imposing  a  form  as  was  possible 
to  do  within  the  conventions  of  plastic 
art.  They  believed  with  the  devotee  that 
"  God  comes  near  the  worshipper  if  the 
images  were  made  fine." — 

"  Abhirupyachcha  bimbanamj  Devah 
sannidhyamichchati  "||  [Hayasirsa-panca- 
ratra.] 

Another  consideration  of  no  less  im- 
portance was  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian 
artists  as  it  was  in  the  minds  of  the  "  Rsis." 
In  almost  all  phases  of  Indian  art  "  Rasa  " 
(or  "  impassioned  feeling ")  has  played  a 
very  prominent  role.  The  Indian  belief  is 
that  the  supreme  being  is  "  Rasa-svarupa," 
or  as,  on  other  occasions,  has  been  said — 
"  Raso  Vai  Sah  "  (He  himself  is  the  impas- 
sioned feeling).  Thus  the  merit  of  a  piece 
of  Indian  art  should,  doubtless,  be  judged  by 
the  degree  of  "  Rasa  "  (or  impassioned  feel- 
ing) it  evokes  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator, 
or  a  worshipper.    The  mind  and  inclination 
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of  all  people  are  not  alike,  nor  are 
the  states  of  temperament  fixed  for  all  times. 
They  ever  vary  with  individuals  and  with 
time  and  circumstances.  Hence  we  find  a 
number  of  different  "  Rasas "  which  the 
artists  loved  to  dwell  upon  in  terms  of  stones 
and  metals.  These  "  Rasas  "  offered  the 
fundamental  qualities  by  which  the.y  exerted 
a  psychological  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
the  devotee.  The  "  Rasas,"  being  the  very 
core  of  a  poem  or  a  drama  as  well,  have 
been-  thus  enumerated  as  nine  in  number: — 

"  Sringara  hasya  karuna  raudra  vira 
bhayanakaj  Bibhatsadbhuta  sangau  chetya- 
shtou  natye  rasah  smritah    " 

("  Love,  laughter,  pain,  sorrow,  rage, 
animation,  fear,  repugnance,  wonder — these 
are  nine  feelings  enumerated  in  a  drama.") 

The  images  were  so  wrought  by  the 
Indian  artists  as  to  manifest  one  or  more  of 
these  "  Rasas "  by  their  mood,  pose,  and 
gesture.  The  artists  believed  that  when  the 
mind,  feeling  and  temperament  of  a  devotee 
would  come  in  an  identical  line  with  those 
of  the  worshipped,  the  realisation  of  one's 
prayer  could  only  then  be  expected.  Thus 
they  furnished  various  images  expressing 
not  one  but  a  variety  of  "  Rasas,"  just 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  worshipper. 
Nor  should  we    carelessly    err  in  assuming 


that  an  image  conveys  one  single  feeling  in 
its  pose.  As  in  a  man,  so  in  an  image  may 
be  discernible  a  mixed  feeling — the  result 
of  an  interaction  of  multiple  feelings,  either 
of  similar  types  or  even  of  opposing 
types.  As  for  illustration,  the  expression  of 
love  and  sublimity  is  regularly  to  be  noticed 
in  the  images  of  "  Hara-Gauri  "  or  "  Laksmi- 
Narayana,"  more  particularly  in  the 
"  Ananta-Sayya  "  group.  The  feeling  of 
laughter,  but  without  repugnance  or  sarcasm, 
may  easily  be  excited  in  us  as  we  look 
at  the  pot-bellied  image  of  Ganesa  dancing 
with  his  elephant  nose,  or  of  Kubera,  the 
God  of  Wealth,  whose  prototype  is  the 
modern  Baniya  of  our  bazar.  The  mood  of 
anger,  together  with  the  sympathetic  pro- 
tection ("  Vara-bhaya  "),  has  been  emphati- 
cally expressed  in  most  of  the  Tantrik 
images  which,  as  a  rule,  represent  the 
energic  principles  of  the  universe.  In  them 
more  vividly  than  in  others  may  be  witnessed 
a  mingled  feeling  of  fear,  wrath,  repugnance, 
wonder  and  sportiveness.  Indeed,  it  ought 
to  be  said  that,  without  a  trained  eye  in  this 
direction,  it  is  as  impossible  to  appreciate 
the  remarkable  success  attained  by  the 
Indian  artists  as  it  is  to  estimate  rightly  and 
accurately  all  the  monumental  remains  of 
ancient  Indian  culture. 


VHI-REVIEW. 

QUATORZE  SCULPTURES  INDIENNES  DE  LA  COLLECTION  PAUL  MALLON 

DECRITES  PAR  VICTOR  GOLOUBEW.     A      PARIS.     58      Boulevard 

Flandrin.     (Price  not  stated.) 


IT  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  this  beau- 
tiful portfolio  of  "  Fourteen  Indian 
Sculptures  from  the  collection  of  Paul 
Mallon  described  by  Victor  Goloubew," 
that  well-known  and  distinguished  Russian 
connoisseur  and  collector  of  Oriental  Art. 
The  service  that  Dr.  Goloubew  has  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  Persian  paintings  by  his 
magnificent  collection  of  specimens  of 
that  school  now  in  the  Boston  Museum 
raises  great  hopes  for  the  study  of  Indian 
Art,  the  claims  of  which  still  con- 
tinue to  be  overlooked  by  most  of  the 
art     connoisseurs     of     the     world.       And 


the  publication  of  this  dainty  little  portfolio 
will  undoubtedly  help  to  start  in  Paris, 
the  acknowledged  centre  of  the  aesthetic 
vortex  of  the  Continent,  a  campaign  against 
the  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  have 
hitherto  prevented  a  juster  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  Indian  Art.  The  agitation 
which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Havell  and  his  series  of 
monographs  on  Indian  Art  has  hardly  suc- 
ceeded yet  in  arousing  in  art-coteries  a  tithe 
of  the  amount  of  interest  and  attention 
which  continue  to  be  lavished  on  the  Far 
Eastern  phases  of  Oriental  Art.  While  it  is 
openly    admitted    by    enthusiasts    that    the 
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debts  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art  to  Indian 
Art  are  considerable,  the  claims  of  Indian 
Art  itself  have  been  brushed  aside  in  favour 
of  an  exaggerated  interest  in  Far  Eastern 
aesthetics,  the  enthusiasm  for  which 
shows  no  signs  of  abatement.  In  the 
tributes  paid  during  the  last  few  years 
to  the  Oriental  Art  generally,  the  Indian 
phase  has  received  a  very  scanty  share.  The 
aesthetic  qualities  of  Indian  Painting  and 
Sculpture  deserve  more  distinct  and  indivi- 
dual treatment  and  study  than  has  been 
accorded  to  them  by  vaguely  regarding  the 
Indian  achievement  as  a  minor  and  unimpor- 
tant branch  of  Oriental  Art.  From  this 
point  of  view  this  beautiful  publication  is  of 
some  significance  for  the  future  study  of 
Indian  Art.  Monsieur  Mallon's  portfolio 
does  not  pretend  to  furnish  materials  for  an 
elaborate  study  of  Indian  sculpture,  nor  does 
it  represent  its  leading  phases.  It  is  a 
collection  of  fourteen  plates  exquisitely  re- 
produced, each  accompanied  by  a  short  des- 
criptive note  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Goloubew, 
who  also  contributes  a  short  introduction. 
Of  the  fourteen  examples  reproduced,  six  re- 
present the  Gandhara  School,  of  which  the 
first  plate,  Bodhisattva  Maitreya,  is  a  very 
interesting  specimen  with  peculiar  features 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  two  somewhat 
analogous  types  in  the  Louvre  and  the 
Peshawar  Collection.  The  other  eight 
plates,  mostly  representing  Buddhist  sculp- 
ture from  Magadha  (Behar),  executed  dur- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  Pala  Kings  (8th  to 
10th  centuries),  are  of  unique  interest. 
Contrasted  with  the  specimens  of  the 
Gandhara  School,  the  examples  from 
Magadha  evince  qualities  of  feeling  and  ex- 
pression which  one  looks  for  in  vain  in  the 
works  of  the  stone  masons  of  Gandhara. 
For  some  reasons  which  yet  await  investiga- 
tions, the  Buddhist  sculptures  of  Magadha 
do  not  represent  the  high  level  of  Indian 
plastic  art,  and  there  are  various  contem- 
porary schools  which  surpass  the  achieve- 
ments of  Magadhan  artists.  A  tendency  to- 
wards an  over-elaboration  and  floridness  in 
the  school  of  Magadha  is,  perhaps,  obvious 
in  comparison  with  the  restraint  and  grace 
of  Gupta  sculpture.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  obvious  defects,  the  school  of  Magadha 
will  afford  valuable  materials  to  judge,  by 


comparison,  of  the  mechanical  and  lifeless 
character  of  the  productions  of  Gandhara. 
And  this  instructive  juxtaposition  of  plates 
illustrating  these  two  widely  divergent 
schools  cannot  but  help  towards  an  appre- 
hension of  the  respective  qualities  and  limi- 
tations of  the  two.  The  school  of  Magadha 
has  very  close  relationship  with  its  continua- 
tion in  Bengal  and  Gaud,  and  these  examples 
now  published  for  the  first  time  will  afford 
fruitful  materials  for  comparison  with  the 
collections  of  the  Varendra  Research  Society 
of  Rajshahi.  Of  the  eight  examples  repro- 
duced here,  the  Hariti  (Plate  X)  deserves 
special  mention,  and  should  be  compared 
with  the  examples  of  the  same  subject  re- 
cently acquired  by  Mr.  Maitra  for  the 
Varendra  Research  Society.  Dr.  Goloubew 
had  some  difficult  puzzles  to  solve  in 
identifying  some  of  the  images,  particularly 
the  mutilated  ones.  The  "  Divinite  a  quatre 
bras  "  (Plate  XI)  is  no  other  than  the  four- 
handed  figure  of  Vishnu,  as  his  insignia, 
the  conch  (Shankha),  on  the  upper  left  arm 
will  easily  demonstrate.  The  figure  in  a 
distinctly  amorous  pose  reproduced  in  Plate 
XII  cannot  be  the  Green  Tara.  It  no  doubt 
reproduces  the  familiar  "  tree  and  woman  " 
motif,  but  cannot  possibly  be  identified  with 
the  mother  of  the  Buddha.  Most  probably 
it  represents  a  dancing  Apsara  (nymph),  or 
more  accurately  the  daughter  of  Mara,  try- 
ing to  tempt  the  Buddha,  as  the  very  signi- 
ficant disposition  of  the  drapery  would  seem 
to  indicate.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Dr. 
Goloubew  has  been  unable  in  his  "  courte 
notice  "  to  adduce  reasons  for  his  supposition 
of  the  existence  of  "  quelques  elements 
d'Origine  etrangere "  in  the  sculptures  of 
the  Pala  epoch.  It  is  certainly  fal- 
lacious to  deduce  "  an  analogy  of  style " 
between  that  of  Gandhara  and  Magadha 
merely  from  a  superficial  resemblance  of  a 
common  iconographic  formula  which  dicta- 
ted the  schemes  of  composition  and  presenta- 
tion alike  to  the  Magadha  artist  as  to  the 
earliest  Gandharan  mason.  It  is  too  often 
taken  for  granted  that  the  stone  figures  of 
Gandhara  represent  the  earliest  efforts  of  the 
Buddhist  iconographer,  and  the  adherence  to 
a  common  iconographic  scheme  in  all  subse- 
quent schools  is  naively  adduced  as  infal- 
lible   proof   of    the   derivation   of    all   later 
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schools  from  that  of  the  Gandhara,  which  is 
thus  regarded  as  the  creator  or  originator  of 
all  types  of  Buddha  images.  A  word  of 
warm  commendation  is  called  for  by  the  fine 
quality  of  the  half-tone  blocfcs  used  for  the 
plates,  the  tint  of  which  very  cleverly  repro- 
duces the  colour  of  the  clay  slate  stone  of  the 
originals.  We  are  indeed  grateful  to  the 
collector    of    these    examples    and    to    Dr. 


Goloubew  for  collaborating  to  publish  such 
an  interesting  little  portfolio  of  Indian  sculp- 
tures, which  has  been  produced  in  such  an 
attractive  form  and  with  such  great  care 
and  sympathy.  Publications  such  as  these 
are  sure  to  popularise  the  claims  of  a  very 
interesting  phase  of  art  the  study  of  which 
has  a  promising  future  before  it. 
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